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The Shape of Things 


S* 
RUMANIA PRESENTS A PERFECT EXAMPLE OF 
the meaning of Hitler’s “new European order.’’ Here is 
a country occupied by German troops, governed by men 
nominated and controlled by Berlin, that has been al- 
lowed to fall into a state of organized anarchy. Hitler 
cannot disclaim responsibility. The Iron Guard, which 


has usurped the functions of the police and instituted a 
reign of terror, is an organization inspired, fostered, and 
financed by the Nazis. Its killings are not the result of 
blind blood-lust but are carefully calculated. The pris- 
oners shot in macabre ceremony over the open grave of 
Zelea Codreanu, himself the apostle of political assassi- 
nation, are alleged to have been responsible for his mur- 
der. For other slayings there ts not even this excuse. The 
victims include some of the most respected citizens of 
Rumania, the two most notable being Nicolas lorga, fa- 
mous historian, and Virgil Madgearu, economist and 
secretary of the Peasant Party. Their only crime was that 
they were anti-Nazi. Germany now has an excuse for 
ncreasing its garrisons in Rumania and when the time 
seems ripe may openly take over the government. But 
inarchy let loose is not easy to canalize. General Anton- 
scu seems to have lost all authority, and the Iron Guard 
itself is split into factions, with its Green Shirt being 
sed as a Cloak for looting and private vengeance. Now 
in effort is being made to restore unity by playing up the 
Transylvania question. In his speech at Alba Julia, 
Antonescu talked of recovering the lands lost through 
the Dictate of Vienna. Hungarian reactions were sharp, 
and the enmity of the two newest Axis partners cannot 
be disguised. 
» 


THE PROGRAM OF GIVING ENGLAND ALL AID 
short of war made a giant stride with the resignation of 
Joseph P. Kennedy as Ambassador to London. An ardent 
hampion of appeasement at the time of the Munich 
pact, Kennedy has since shown somewhat less flexibility 
in the subject than was displayed by the late Neville 
Chamberlain. Widespread reports that since his return 


to the United States Kennedy has been assuring everyone 






within earshot that England is through gained startling 
credibility when the North American Newspaper All 


ance syndicated an account of an interview with the 


Ambassador by Louis M. Lyons of the Boston G/o/ 
According to Mr. Lyons, Mr. Kennedy remarked th 
“democracy is finished in England” and “it may 
here,”’ that the appointment of Labor leaders to th 
British Cabinet spelied national socialism for Englai 
even if it won, and that talk of England's fighting fo 
democracy was “the bunk.” Even more remarkable w 
Mr. Kennedy's disavowal of the interview, in which h 
expressed his indignation and annoyance at Mr. Lyon 
betrayal of an off-the-record confidence and vagu 
charged him with “inaccuracy,” but repudiated no sing). 
statement attributed to him. Kennedy has since brand: 
as “nonsense” reports that he has been making ant 
British statements, but he is careful to utter no word o 
hope or confidence in England and has announced his 
devotion to “the greatest cause in the world today’ 
that of keeping this country out of the war. Mr. Ken 
nedy’s appointment in London was inept, and hi 
continuance at a post for which he obviously had no 
sympathy was an appalling blunder. His defeatist talk, 
calculated to discourage effective aid to Britain, appears 
to be rooted in a preference for the national socialism 
that Berlin would inflict on England over the ‘‘national 
socialism” which he painfully senses in the pronounce- 
ments of Labor Minister Ernest Bevin. 


* 


THE $100,000,000 CREDIT GRANTED TO CHINA 
by the United States is an overwhelming answer, bot): 
diplomatic and practical, to Japan's recognition of its 
puppet Nanking regime. With traffic moving over the 
Burma road without interruption from Japanese bomb 
ing planes, the $100,000,000 can soon be transformed 
into planes, trucks, and other vital sinews of war for 
Chiang Kai-shek’s armies. Although the amount is only 
one-half of that asked for, it is four times as large as has 
ever before been granted to China. Japan's recognition 
of the Wang Ching-wei government could only have 
importance if it brought about further support for Wang 
either within China or among foreign nations. It has 
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red aa second-class matter 


ne neither. Chiang Kai-shek’s prestige among the 
yple of China in both the occupied and unoccupied 
tions is higher than ever before. And significantly 


ough, no other country has so far followed Japan's 


imple in recognizing Wang. It 1s particularly inter- 


ting to observe that not even Germany and Italy— 
Japan's partners in aggression—were sufficiently im- 
scd by the hoax to extend recognition to Wang's 
paper regime. ’ 
|APAN’S CAUTION DESPITE UNPRECEDENTED 
portunities for southward expansion continues to baffle 
iny observers. Tokyo has protested against alleged: dis- 
imination in the Dutch East Indies and has brought 
ressure on Indo-China for new bases which would be 
.eful in carrying out its avowed ambitions in the South 
Scas. But in a most uncharacteristic manner it continues 
o rely on diplomatic rather than military pressure. Some 
ecks have now passed since the evacuation of Japanese 
forces from Kwangsi and Shantung, a move obviously 
ade in preparation for action elsewhere. But the troops 
remain concentrated at Formosa and Hainan, their com- 
anders unwilling or unable to take advantage of the 
tuation. This does not mean that the threat has lifted. 
On the contrary, it appears that the Indo-China authori- 
tics may surrender Saigon and make other important 
mcessions without a struggle. Much of Japan’s caution, 
however, is clearly due to apprehension regarding Ameri- 
in policy. Reports of further important conversations 
tween Under Secretary Welles and Ambassador Ou- 
insky have doubtless had a sobering effect on the 


lokyo militarists 
» 


ALTHOUGH DEFENSE SPENDING IS STILL IN 
ts preliminary stages it is already providing a tremen- 
lous stimulus to all forms of economic activity. More 
woods are being moved by the railroads, new plants are 
being erected and old plants refurbished, steel produc- 
tion continues at near-capacity and a dozen other indus- 
tries are breaking all output records, factory employment 
is mounting, and the increase in consumer incomes is 
being reflected in rising retail business. The New York 
limes index of business activity for the week ending 
November 23 jumped sharply to 117, thus reaching an 
all-time high which compares with a previous top of 
114.8 for the week ending June 29, 1929. National in- 
ome is also getting within hailing distance of the 1929 
level and in terms of goods and services is undoubtedly 
higher. The total for the current year is now estimated 
t $74 billion, compared with $78/) billion in 1929. It is 


true that this year’s income must provide for a popula- 


tion some 7 per cent greater than in 1929, but this is 
more than compensated for by the greater purchasing 
power of the dollar. The fact that economic well-being 


is increasing not mercly in spite of but because of ex 
& ) 
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penditures which represent sheer economic waste 
paradox producing many headaches. The fact is 
prior to the inception of the rearmament program 
were failing to use something like 20 per cent of 
potential productive capacity. In the coming year we 
devote as much as half of that unemployed margi: 
defense purposes, but in so doing we shall create 
purchasing power and make possible an additional 
in the total output of goods and services. Here is a |x 
in the economics of abundance which, if thorou 
digested, can save us from the dreaded post-emerg 
depression. * 
A TROUBLED YEAR SEEMS TO HAVE COME ‘1 
an end in Mexico with the inauguration of Avila 
Camacho. His task will not be easy, but the fact 
Henry Wallace, “good neighbor” par excellence, 
chosen to represent the United States is the best guaranty 
that Almazan will attempt no serious insurrection, 
the simple reason that it gave notice to his suppor 

in this country that attempts to foment revolt south ot 
the border will find no sympathy in Washington. W. 
ington’s motive may be the selfish one of hemisp! 
solidarity and defense, but considering the past, it is 


sign of progress in our Latin American policy when 


we land Henry Wallace instead of the marines. 
+ 


THE PROPORTION OF SELECTIVE SERVICE 
registrants who are being rejected as unfit either by the 
draft-board physicians or the army medical examiners is 
hardly a good advertisement for the national he. 
Draft-board doctors in New York City, it is estimat 
are currently rejecting 60 per cent of the men who 
before them. And when the remainder are sent on to thc 
army induction centers, where they receive a more rigor 
ous examination, another 20 per cent are found belov 
standard. The chief causes of rejection by the army 
aminers seem to be bad eyes and bad teeth, and w! 
the causes of the former are largely unknown it is well 
established that many dental defects can be traced | 
malnutrition. We have no doubt that the army, need 
only a fraction of the men eligible for the draft, is at- 
tempting to skim the cream and has devised correspond 
ingly severe tests. Even so, the indication that something 
like two-thirds of our young men are not in first-class 
physical condition is disturbing. It is also proof that the 
best way in which this nation could invest some of its 
surplus capital would be in a really comprehensive h 


rogram. 
Ps * 


THE DIFFERENCE IN STANDARDS BETWEEN 
draft-board and army doctors is causing a good deal o! 


hardship to registrants who are accepted by the first but 
rejected by the second. After passing the draft board the 
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tential recruit is given five days to resign his job and 
wind up his affairs. Only then does he have to submit 


o the final test-—the army medical examination—and if 
fails at this stage he finds himself in an awkward 


.cuum between army and civilian life. A good many 
n in this predicament are getting back their jobs, but 


is is not possible in all cases. Moreover, some of those 

ted are business or professional men who have closed 
their offices and must suffer loss in getting a new start. 
It ought to be possible to provide for better coordination 
between the two medical examinations or, failing this, to 
llow the draftee his five days of grace after the army 
xtors have rendered their verdict. 


+ 


THE WHITE HOUSE TAX CONFERENCE THAT 
took place last week appears to have evolved a fairly 
mplete and coherent policy for paying the costs of 
national defense. There will be no further increases in 
xation on 1940 incomes, but a substantial boost in 
taxes is forecast for next year. While no effort will be 
le to defray the costs of rearmament on a pay-as-you- 
basis, the regular budget will be balanced by a com- 
ition of increased taxes and enforced economics. 
fense costs will be covered by borrowing, but the 
is will be amortized over a definite period of years 
the yield from special defense taxes. Although a de- 
1 description of the new taxes is lacking, we have 
President’s assurance that a sales tax is not being 
sidered. There is some discussion of strengthening 
gift tax and increasing income and excess-profits tax 
; still further. All of this 1s unquestionably in the 
right direction, but it would be still more encouraging 
real effort were being made to pay the costs of de- 
se, to a considerable extent at least, by increased taxa- 
The burden of such taxes would of necessity fall 
n the well-to-do. The money which is raised by 
ns will also come from this group, but since the loans 
t be repaid with interest they serve to strengthen the 
red position of the wealthy at the expense of the 
general public. Moreover, regardless of precautions, bor- 
ng under existing conditions is bound to lead to 
ng prices. These difficulties can be avoided by taxing 
surpluses of the well-to-do instead of asking that 

be lent to the government at a profit. 


+ 
ONE OF THE DEFENDANTS IN THE FAMOUS 


Christian Front trials of last spring was Captain John T. 
Prout, Jr., accused of conspiring to overthrow the gov- 
ernment and to steal munitions from a government 
mory. Prout was acquitted of the first charge, but the 
jury disagreed on the second, although he had confessed 
having turned over a quantity of ammunition to 
William Gerald Bishop, a codefendant and alleged ring- 





leader in the plot. The government has not pr 
theft conspira vy ch irg but Prout’s confession c 

the army to bring him before a military tribunal 
has just acquitted him after a trial which was pecull 


say the least. The defendant denied the testimony |} 
given at his first trial and told his military judges t 
his confession had been obtained under duress by FB! 
agents at a time when he had been overworked 
fatigued. This disavowal was accepted despite th 
that Prout’s lawyer had admitted in open court tha 
client had given Bishop “about $40 worth of amr 
tion.” The military trial itself proceeded in an atmo: 
phere of fantasy. Two of Prout’s fellow-oflicers 
were called from Alabama to testify for the prose 
reported first to counsel for the defense. Major John | 
Rhattigan, asked to testify on the stand concerning ai 
munition-supply records, could offer no he Ip becau | 
had “left his glasses in Alabama.” Ordered to r 
back at another session, the Major sent the court a t 


1 
h 
' 


gram saying he had “been ordered back” and could: 


come. Rhattigan was cited for contempt, but hov 
cooperative he may decide to become as a result, Ps 
has already been cleared. It is impossible to say whet! 
all this reflects merely the “code of honor” that prevail 
in army cliques or something more sinister. We shoul 
feel easier about the case of Captain Prout if the fed 


courts would finish their job and bring him again to ti 
* 


MORE SENSATIONAL DECISIONS THAN THE 
ruling in the Chicago Milk Wagon Drivers’ case have 
come from the Supreme Court in recent years, but none 
more clearly illustrates the changed character of 
tribunal. The unanimous decision, written by J 
Black, indicates that after years of crusading against 
evils of the labor injunction we finally have a Supr 
Court that is in sympathy with their elimination. The 
labor provisions of the Clayton Act were meant to end 
“government by injunction,” but they were nullified by 
the Supreme Court under Chief Justice Taft. The Nor: 
LaGuardia Act was passed by Congress in 1932 in an 
attempt to achieve what the Clayton Act had failed to do. 
The decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals in Chicago 
in the Milk Wagon Drivers’ case demonstrated that judi- 
cial interpretation could also emasculate the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act. The Circuit Court held that this fight of th 
A. F. of L. milk drivers against a “vendor” system that 
permitted price-cutting by exploitation of the labor en 
ployed was not really a “labor dispute” within the mean- 
ing of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. The Circuit Court als 
held that A. F. of L. picketing before the cut-rate stores 
was a secondary boycott and enjoinable under the anti 
trust laws despite the Norris-LaGuardia Act. These wide 
loopholes were stopped up by the Supreme Court, which 


reversed the Circuit Court on both counts 





y , : . a 
What Price Glory? 
HEN with France im extremis Mussolini Ic ipt 
X, on the Nazi bandwagon he undoubtedly believed 


that the war was over cxcept for mopping-up operations 


ind that the Italian armed forces would have little to do 
xcept take possession of the spoils of victory. At that 
Joment it was not unreasonable to suppose that by clever 
iming he had won a new empire at minimum cost. There 
would be no need to expose the Italians to the privations 
f prolonged blockade, no need to test the devotion of 
the Italian army to the Fascist regime by hard-fought 
impaigns, no need to prove the validity of boasts that 
the Italian air force could chase the British fleet out of 
Nave nostruimn. 
But empires are seldom acquired at bargain rates, and 
ifter seven months Mussolini must be wondering 
vhether his abandonment of “non-belligerency” was 
really a clever move. Since entering the war Italy has had 
nly one success—the capture of British Somaliland, a 
sparscly populated and unproductive colony. Its occupa- 
tion has not made it possible to interrupt British com- 
merce passing through the Red Sea and has serv ed chiefly 
to thin the Italian lines in East Africa. Elsewhere in that 
region small portions of Kenya and the Sudan have been 
cupied, but these initial successes have not been fol- 
lowed up. The much more formidable threat offered by 
the Libyan army to the British forces in Egypt also be peed 
lown after the capture of Sidi Barrani. It is said that 
General Graziani is waiting until he has consolidated 
his position ind made his communications and water 
ipplies secure But these enterprises are constantly 

interrupted by the British fleet and air force, and 
veanwhile the army defending Egypt is being steadily 
inforced, 

In the Mediterranean the Italian navy has been kept 
n the defensive. It has suftered from attack in its chief 
base at Taranto, and it has been unable to carry relief to 
the garrisons of the Dodecanese Islands or to insure the 

a communications of the army in Libya. No wonder 
hat Mussolini, thirsty for glory, jealous of the triumphs 
f German arms, sought compensating victories in 
Greece. Lightheartedly his armies set out from Albania, 
ssured that there would be no serious Opposition. But 
nee entangled in the formidable mountains of the 
I pirus they found they had stirred up a hornet's nest. 

The amazing successes of the Grecks are due above all 
to theit own spirited determination to defend their 
homes. They have been cleverly led by officers who seized 
every opportunity the terrain offered, and they have re- 
ceived invaluable hi Ip from the RAF, which prevented 
the Italians from establishing that air supremacy which 
is essential to a successful Blitzkrieg. The Italian armies, 


m the other hand, seem to have suffered from incomp. 
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tent command and appalling intelligence work. \ 
flanks unguarded they attempted to rush through the nar 
row valleys, only to find themselves cut off by hidd 
bands of mountaineers. 

With some exceptions the Italian rank and file 
to have shown little stomach for fighting, and this | 
occasioned many jibes. We believe it is a mistake to n 
sweeping accusations of cowardice against the Itali 
The truth is, not that they are afraid to fight, but 
they don’t want to fight. There is an individualis 
inner core to Italians which resists regimentation, 
they have never been taken in by Mussolini to the ex 
that the Germans have by Hitler. Italians are skep' 
about military glory and intelligent enough to see that 
the Axis wins this war Germany will collect most of 
profit while Italy will be little more than a vassal 
They do not like the Germans; in fact, they dislike the 
far more than they dislike Britons or Greeks. That is 
reason why Hitler cannot easily send reinforcements 
aid his partner. The Italian soldiers might start to fi; 
the Germans with an enthusiasm lacking when ¢ 
tackle Greeks. 

Times are hard in Italy. Prices are rising; staple fo 
grow scarce. Rumors of popular discontent filter thro 
the censorship. For nearly twenty years Italians ha 
been tightening their belts to forward Mussolini's 
perial dreams. Have they now reached the last n 
Are they beginning to ask: What price glory? 


The Missing Opinion 


A A result of I. F. Stone’s Washington letter in last 
weck's issue of The Nation, Senator Guy M. Gil 
lette has introduced a resolution of inquiry. Se: 
Gillette’s resolution would direct the Secretary of 
Navy to make a report to the Senate showing all bid 
received and contracts awarded by the navy for the pur 
chase of oil and gasoline since July 1. Mr. Stone's artic! 
revealed that on September 5 the navy opened bids on a 
half-million barrels of fuel oil. The low bid was 79 « 
a barrel. The next bid was 87 cents a barrel. The high 
bid was 89 cents a barrel. The contract was awarded t 
the high bidder, Standard Oil. The low bidders offered 
oil processed wholly or partially from Mexican crud 
Senator Gillette expressed the view that the purchase ot 
oil from the high bidder under these circumstances un 
necessarily added to the cost of national defense and 
endangered good-neighbor relations with Mexico 

The Gillette resolution is now before the Senate Nava! 
Affairs Committee, headed by Senator Walsh. We hope 
the committee will order a hearing. It will find that 
until a few years ago the navy would have had no alter 
native but to accept the Standard Oil bid. Until the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1938, the annual navy sup 
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ply bills forbade purchase by the navy of ‘any kind of 
fuel oil of foreign production.” But the navy sought an 
nterpretation of this that would still enable it to pur- 
hase fuel oil of foreign origin, and the Judge Advocate 
General of the navy held that the words “fuel oi! of 
foreign production’” meant fuel oil processed abroad 
and not fuel oil refined in this country from foreign 
crude. The Comptroller General in a written decision 

September 15, 1937, overruled the Judge Advocate 
General. At a result, on December 10 of that year Rear 
Admiral Charles Conard, then chief of the navy’s Bureau 

f Supplies and Accounts, asked the House Appropria- 
tions Committee to drop the bar on foreign fuel oil from 
the then pending naval-appropriations bill for the next 
fiscal year. Admiral Conard said that in view of the 
Comptroller General's ruling, the clause barring foreign 

el oil might ‘prove definitely detrimental to the navy 
in... further restricting competition” on bids for naval 

| orders. He said it would require ‘‘us to buy domestic 
fuel oil in all cases.’” This plea, made four months be- 
re Mexico expropriated its foreign oil companies, was 
iccessful. The provision was left out of the bill, and 
the navy deprived itself of the clear legal excuse it might 
have had to clamp an embargo on Mexican oil after 
<propriation. 

Some mystery seems to attach to the opinion of the 
Judge Advocate General to which we have referred. 
When our Washington representative asked permission 

read the opinion at the Navy Department, he was in- 

rmed that it was not in the files. When he located a 

py of the missing opinion at the office of the Comp- 
roller General, he was told that he could not examine it 
without the permission of the Judge Advocate General. 
Permission was denied by the Judge Advocate General 

the ground that the opinion was private. It seems 
trange that an opinion which was important enough to 
ive rise to a public decision by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral and which led to a change in the law affecting some 

\illions of dollars’ worth of naval purchases each year 
hould be considered private. 

The Nation believes that, other things being equal, 
lomestic products should be given preference in gov- 
ernment purchases but not at the expense of overcharg- 
ing the public or endangering the good-neighbor policy. 
With the old provision against foreign fuel oil out of 
the way, ample leeway is afforded by our general ‘‘Buy 
American” law of 1933. Under it the domestic product 
need not be given preference if the price differential is 
“unreasonable” or such preference is contrary to the 
public interest. Standard Oil is no struggling infant in- 
dustry. To reject the bids of companies using Mexican 
crude is to join Standard Oil and Dutch Shell in their 
world-wide boycott against Mexico. Senator Gillette is 
to be congratulated on his public spirit and courage in 
opening this whole subject to discussion in the Senate. 








‘-) 
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S. O. S. from brit 
3 ~ OO. | VOM) DIAL 
BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 

} Y'HE President said the other day that An in | 

_ for Britain had just about reached its peak; tha 
own needs and our present productive capacity fixed him 
its beyond which we could not go. Less than a week later, 
in the course of a startlingly frank debate in the Com 
mons, responsiblc British ofhcials revealed what was 
becoming evident even in the news dispatches it 

Britain's situation is growing steadily worse under 


downpour of German bombs and the attacks of raiders 
and submarines. Arthur Greenwood said that industrial 
progress had suftered a definite check as a result of the 
bombing raids, while the state of shipping Wa nuch 
like April, 1917''—the most desperate point ot th 
World War and the moment when the United States 
came in. He said that Britain was unable to replace its 
sea losses, in spite of increased production, and implied 
that its ability to import indispensable supplics of arms 
and food would depend upon additional tonnage fron 
the United States. Lord Lothian’s report on Britain's 
financial situation does not improve the picture. He as 
serted on his return from London during the same weck 
that England’s available funds for the purchase of war 
material were already running low and that financtal aid 
would be necessary in 1941. 

These statements reinforce what the censored news 
dispatches have recently been hinting. The collapse of 
the threat of an early Nazi invasion induced a temporary 
mood of relief and confidence on both sides of the ocean 
But as the hammering attack has continued, it has becom. 
clear that Britain is engaged in a slow but tnexorable 
retreat, and that only reinforcements large enough to 
bring its strength up to the heavily augmented strength 
of the Reich will halt this fatal process. If President 
Roosevelt is right, if American aid cannot be substan 
tially increased, it is safe to predict that Britain will be 
defeated. Only a series of quick successes in the Med: 
terranean could avert this catastrophe by freeing impor 
tant units of the fleet for the defense of shipping; but in 
spite of the brilliant counter-offensive in Greece, it can 
not be hoped that the war in southern Europe and around 
the shores of the Mediterranean will be liquidated withi: 
the next few months. 

If President Roosevelt is right . But it is generall, 
agreed that a British defeat would be a major disaster for 
the United States, one which we cannot allow to happen 
And so it follows that American aid will be increased 
somehow, no matter what the President says. The alter 


natives are too grim to be contemplated: one ts a des; 


ate, last-hour military intervention to save Britain and 
prevent surrender of its fleet; the other is a war fouglit 


ifter British defeat, against the strongest and most ruth 
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less combination of powers ever organized, a war in which 
uur only allies would be nations weaker than ourselves 
ind depeadent upon us for protection. 

Neither alternative is tolerable. Our only sane choice 
is to multiply our present aid to England at whatever 
cost. The President said he would be glad to have sug- 
gestions as to how it could be done. The William Allen 
White committee has offered several in a recent declara- 
tion of policy. To begin with, it believes that Congress 
should repeal laws prohibiting recruiting and enlistments 
for service in Canada. It urges that the President use his 
full legal powers in mobilizing industry ‘for a tremen- 
lous production’ of war supplies. It recommends that 
Britain be equipped with as many merchant vessels as 
possible and that “the life-line between Great Britain 
ind the United States” be kept open under all circum- 


; 


inces, and it demands a clear naval understanding 


tween the two governments which will permit their 
flects ‘to be placed in the most advantageous position to 
protect the Atlantic for the democracies.” It is plain that 
this program would mean scrapping most of the provi- 


of our neutrality law, and this I think should be 
faced and accepted. At this critical hour the law should 
be amended at every point where it impedes our ability 
to increase our aid to Britain, whether of money or ships 
arms. Those who still fear that an abandonment of our 
pretense of neutrality will automatically draw us 
into the conflict ignore two controlling factors: First, the 
lictators are not going to seck technical excuses for pick- 
ing a fight with the United States; they will fight us only 
if they believe our entrance into the war will improve 
their chance of victory. Second, the only real hope of 
ying out lies, as the White committee says, in con- 
tinued British resistance; all other risks are negligible 
compared with the risk involved in England’s defeat. 
Che real crux of America’s problem, however, is the 
pply of war materials available for export. It is true 
that the United States has enormously increased its ship- 
ments to Britain within the last few months; since the 
beginning of the Blitzkrieg our exports have tripled. But 
this figure is misleading and may deceive us into a false 
of accomplishment. It would provide legitimate 


comfort only if we could assume that Germany had been 


lic while our factories were multiplying their output. 

\ll evidence points to th opposite con lusion, Last year 
Hitler mobilized the entire reserves of Germany and con- 
‘d Poland for the campaign against France. This 


year he is transforming all the subject territories of 
Furope into an arsenal for the battle against Britain. A 


lispatch in the New York Times on November 10 said: 


Ihe economic and financial situation in occupied ter 
at thre nning of winter is characterized as 
nt of their economies to conditions 


evatling in the Reich, according to information avail 


here | ( a . , ] 
Mi ds a luction, planning, and marketing 
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ions along the Reich's highly developed patt 
'e) 4 ‘ 


it 
mud 


are the order of the day in all occupied countrie 


Heavy industries in Belgium, Luxembourg, and France 
gradually are reaching production figures of the period 
preceding occupation. (My italics.) 

The best available figures indicate that Hitler 1s tod 
drawing greater quantities of war materials out of 
newly occupied regions alone than the United States 
sending to England. 

It is becoming more and more evident that suti 
timely help will go to Britain only if American prod 
tion is put on a war footing, and that means one thing 
the subordination of civilian consumption to the needs 
the fighting machines. The President has recently orde: 
that the production of military planes be given prio 
over all commercial orders. This is the first hint of wh 
will be necessary if Britain is to be saved from defeat 
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Mob Rule in Congress 


BY I. F. STONE 


Washington, December 2 

HERE is no telling what Congress may do before 

the year is out. Normally, it would be safe to as- 
sume that no more legislation could pass at this 
ssion. But after the events of the past week prophecy 
ould be hazardous. Senator Barkley and other Admin- 
istration leaders were sure at the beginning of the week 
iat the Logan-Walter bill to hamstring administrative 
rencies would not come to a vote. It passed the Senate 
n Tuesday. Senator Thomas of Utah, as chairman of the 
Senate Labor and Education Committee, is doing his 


1 
} 


st to act as a one-man dyke against a vote on the 
Smith amendments, but he may be overwhelmed at any 
me. Senator Taft of Ohio is still hoping to give them 
the National 


Christmas. 


Association of Manufacturers for 
The Senate is tired of reform; the House is in the 
ood for a lynching. Attorney General Jackson may have 
ought that he was acting as a lightning rod when he 
blamed the Vultee strike on Communists. He succeeded 
nly in providing ammunition for the worst enemies of 
ibor and the New Deal in the House. Rich of Penn- 
sylvania was for putting the leaders of the Vultee strike 
in a concentration camp, and Cox of Georgia wanted 
n end made to the “coddling” of “outlaws.” Hoffman 
of Michigan proposed that strikes be forbidden and 
labor conscripted. Moser of Pennsylvania chose the 
xcasion to protest the amnesty given Kate Richards 
O'Hare after the last war and to ask legislation against 
‘subversion seductively circulated by mail.” Sumners of 
[exas showed himself better qualified to lead a mob 
than to head a Judiciary Committee of Congress. He 
wanted to get rid of “these rats,” to give “that bunch 
of cutthroats . . . a double dose of their own medicine.” 
Jerry Voorhis was the lone, if feeble, voice raised in 
defense of the Vultee strikers. ‘I think the House at the 
present time,’’ Voorhis said, “is in a completely totali- 
tarian frame of mind.’’ The one-sided debate could not 
have been summed up more concisely. 

The aviation manufacturers of this country held up 
production almost three months this year in a strike for 
higher profits and special tax privileges. The Vultee 
strike against a wage of 50 cents an hour lasted twelve 
lays. There was no one in Congress to point the con- 
trast. Indeed, the debate both before and after the settle- 
ent of the strike indicated that Messrs. Cox, Hoffman, 
Sumners, Moser, Rich, and their colleagues were mot: 
vated not merely by disagreement with the Third Inter 





national. When Voorhis said that it would have | 
impossible to get the Vultee workers out on strike if they 
had not been making such miserably low wages, there 


were protests Rankin of Mississippi jumped up to say 


PI 
that although he sympathized with “the laboring man” 
he found it “difficult to get excited over any crowd who 
is now striking to raise their wages above 50 cents an 
hour minimum, when the average farmer who toils in 
the sun in my district gets less than 10 cents an hour for 
p Hobbs of Alaban i 
rose at this point to contradict Rankin. He said that in 
his district the farm wage was closer to 5 cents an hour 
fears of Dougl 
and Lockheed that th 


the Vultee strike may soon force them, too 


his work.” “Concentration Camp’ 


Costello of California voiced the 
North American, 


success of 


( onsolid it< d 


to give up their present 50-cents-an-hour rate. After th 
Vultee strike was settled, Hoffman spoke with alarm of 
a pending drive to organize Ford and Bethlehem. “‘Is 


Ford, 


against Bethlehem, a deeper purpose, a purpose to crip- 


there,” he asked, “back of this drive against 
ple and render ineffective our whole defense program? 
Is one of the objectives aid and comfort to Hitler by the 
slowing up of our industries?’’ Smith of Virginia in- 
dicated the real direction of this anti-labor trend. “We 
now have the official statement from the Attorney Gen- 
eral,’ he declared, “that behind that [ Vultee) strike is 
the ‘red’ hand of communism.”’ The Communists, Smith 
continued, acted under the protection of labor unions 
and the labor unions under protection of the Wagner 
Act. The Wagner Act was the work of Congress. “‘So, 
Mr. Speaker,” Smith concluded, “that brings us straight 
back to the proposition of where this trouble lies. We 
cannot lay it on the Administration. We cannot lay it on 
the labor unions. We cannot lay it on the Communists. 
It comes straight back to our door.” Thus the moral of 
the Vultee strike is to get rid of the Wagner Act. 

Our debt to Smith ts not limited to this moment of 
candor. On Friday the most interesting piece of evidence 
the Smith committee has yet uncovered went into its 
records, albeit accidentally. We hope the Attorney Gen- 
eral will study it carefully, for it indicates the rather 
loose definitions of communism on which the head of his 
Bureau of Investigation operates in investigating such 
strikes as that in Vultee. It was a Ietter sent by J. Edgar 
Hoover on November 14 to “Chairman” J. Warren 
Madden of the National Labor Relations Board. Madden 
at that time had not been chairman for almost three 
months. “I wish to advise you information has been re- 
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ceived by this bureau,’’ Hoover wrote, “‘to the effect that 
Grant Cannon, a field examiner connected with the 
National Labor Relations Board at St. Louis, Missouri, 
is known to have radical tendencies leaning toward com- 
munism. It is further reported that Cannon has studied 


t ology and has been affiliated with the National 


nthroy 
Labor Relations Board for three years. It was also rx 
ported that Cannon visited Mexico City, Mexico, to 
serve the Presidential election in that country in July, 
40." J. Edgar Hoover was head of the General Intel- 
livence Division when it investigated as ‘““communisti 
the 1919 strike to end the twelve-hour day in steel. This 
tter indicates that he is still far from being a safe 
thority on the subversive. 
(he prospects here are not encouraging. The resolu- 
under which the Dies committee 1s operating expires 
ith this Congress, and the Administration ts attacking 
Dics pot 1 detractor of the FBI kettle. But the 
though heartily disliked in Congress, 


rful to be stopped. In the War 
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Department, while Secretary Stimson makes pro-labor 
speeches, contracts continue to be awarded to Wagner 
Act violators; a $2,000,000 order for trucks and pas 
senger cars that has just gone to Ford might have bee: 
awarded to General Motors, which is obeying th 
Wagner Act. The only hopeful news of the week was 
the appointment by Sidney Hillman of a so-called stabi 
lization committee for the shipbuilding industry, repr 
senting A. F. of L., C. I. O. 


Maritime Commission. This may help to eliminate n 


pre 
, employers, the navy, and th 
only strikes but jurisdictional disputes, for Harvey Brow 
of the Machinists and John P. Frey of the Metal Trad 
as well as John Green and Philip Van Gelder of tl 
C. I. O. Marine and Shipbuilding Workers’ Union, a: 
on the committee. Boards of this kind might play a us 
ful role in all defense industries, and it is hoped that 
a similar one may be set up soon for aviation. If such 
board could succeed in eliminating 50-cent wage rates 11 
aviation without strikes, it would break the hearts an 


spoil the plans of the ‘““Goober’’ Coxes. 


Make America Produce! 


. ae 
few the two articles tha 


‘ ; : 
the problem of getting the most out 
1ca's productive capacity with 


, 
e@ le ast SacvVvi 


individual liberty. Mr. Strauss is concerned 


wily with the philosophical implications of the 
) t / , ; oo . 
lem; Mr. Noyes with techniques. Inevitably there is 
i 
4 L 
1 certain amount of overlapping in the articles, but we 
silat seal ates gle oe ied dle oui 
(st our veaders wilt agree Wilh Us that this extendeu 
; ; 
ument ts more than justified by the overu helming 
of the subject and the provocative nature oO] 
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Liberty Is Divisible 
BY HAROLD STRAUSS 


ORE and more it becomes apparent that what ts 
at stake in the world today is liberty. Everyone 
wants more production—Hitler, Churchill 
sevelt, Willkie, Stalin—but no one has found a way 
hieving yreater production without the sacrifice of 
ome liberty. Hitler has shown us that where there is 


} 


ty, pt tion can be commanded. By establish 

ntralized authority with full power to allocate 

matcrials and all labor, Germany has achieved 
what still must seem a miracle to the capitalists who pri 
licted bankruptcy and the radicals who predicted revolu 
tion. If America is to outstrip Germany we too must 
of our privileges to central authority. But 


lo so under the persuasion of justice ind moral- 


ity rather than under the compulsion of violence and 
brutality. The problem is one of liberty. 

Liberty is divisible. When we make emotional gen 
eralizations we do not seem to understand that, but i: 
practice we are quite successful in dividing off certai 
areas of behavior in which we submit to discipline. 
man is clearly capable of agreeing to surrender his liberty 
of action for specified periods and in specified spher: 
Few are foolish enough to believe that traffic regulations 
are tyrannical. Few refuse to obey the orders of a physician 

Civil liberties in the surviving democracies are cod 
of behavior that were worked out in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries at the cost of much agony. The 
religious wars eventually produced freedom of worship 
The overthrow of feudalism produced freedom of con- 
tract and the common safeguards of person and property 
The English, French, and American revolutions pr 
duced freedom of speech and assembly, and the concept 
of representative government. 

These various traditional liberties were fought for 
largely in a period of handicraft economy. At that time 
the artisan at his bench was substantially his own master 
He had freedom to produce or not to produce as h 
chose, and his choice helped or hurt few but himself 
Ihe demand for his goods was almost always greater 
than the supply, and he had merely to decide, according 
to his appetites and desires, what part of the day he 
would labor and what part not. 

When the Founding Fathers or the great French 
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political philosophers contemplated the problem of eco- 
nomic liberty, they were only interested in removing the 
shackles from trade and in gaining the liberty of laissez 
faire for merchants, manufacturers, and shippers. The 
oroblem of freedom for the little men, the artisans and 
factory hands, was of no urgency. When atrocious work- 
ng conditions were brought to light, it was thought that 
their improvement could be safely left to the humani- 
rian impulses of the mill owners. Thus we are unsup- 
orted by tradition when we attempt to solve the problem 
individual liberty within a modern economic system, 
problem which is the grandchild of the Industrial 
evolution and the child of mass production. 
Numerous liberal writers have proclaimed that we must 
ive economic and social democracy as well as political 
mocracy. But we haven't even the beginnings of an 
onomic morality, which is the necessary precursor of a 
tematic code of rights, prerogatives, and duties in the 
momic field. It is only because such a code has been 
tked out and widely accepted in the political field that 
have political democracy. When liberals speak of 
nomic democracy they are evidently thinking of some 
tter and more humanitarian world in which the worker 
ild not be oppressed and in which he could buy back 
fruits of his labor. But if by those words they mean 
fused control from below or uncoordinated freedom 
enterprise, there can be no such thing in an industrial 
lization based upon mass production. If they mean to 
for economic justice through the instrumentality of 
itical democracy, let them do so, and not suggest that 
issembly line can be anything but authoritarian. 
Lenin found that out. He learned that engincering 
blems could not be solved by a vote of factory soviets. 
ra few months of experiment his quixotic quest for 
nomic democracy ran smack into the iron law of the 
embly line. Coordination of work and centralization 
.uthority are absolute prerequisites of production. The 
ramid of authority within a single factory is obvious to 
one who cares to see it. The unskilled workers must 
p perfect pace with one another. Over them is a fore- 
in, who is governed by the delicate problems in timing 
hich are the essence of an assembly line. Even a fore- 
an has little freedom of action. The over-industrious 
reman who produces two extra automobile frames per 
ir, while the body and motor assemblies move along 
the established pace, will be poorly rewarded. The 
men are responsible to plant superintendents, and 
superintendents to company heads. Within single 
mpanies the pyramid of authority ts indisputable. 
[his is mo accident of the capitalist system. It has 
thing to do with profits, wages, or ownership of the 
cans of production. The same structure will be found 
where production has been socialized. It is the inevitable 
result of factory production, however the factory be 


owned or used. For what, in essence, is factory produc- 





tion? It is a technology based upon the division of labor, 


a technology which displaced handicraft methods | 
cause of its efficiency. Handicraftsmen had no need of 
factory. But when the production of a single article wa 
divided among specialized workers, these workers had to 
assemble under one roof and submit to coordination. 
The famous ¢ hapter II of Book I of “The Wealth of 
Nations” still serves as the best demonstration that it 1s 
not machinery but the division of labor that 1s at t 
heart of the factory system 

The economic aspects of the division of labor are well 
known, but the social aspect has been unaccountably ne 
glected. Quite apart from profit and efficiency, any divi- 
sion of labor immediately creates the problem of synthe- 
sizing production. Someone has to be responsible for this 
synthesis, and responsibility is wedded to power. It was 


this rude fact which caused the “classless” Soviet Union, 
after it had shot its old middle class, to produce a new 
one COMPOs¢ d of tec hn 1ans, CNLINeCTS, al | bureaucrats 

If the pyramid of authority is required within a single 
factory, it is also required within an industrial system 
as a whole, whether such a system be nation-wide or 
world-wide. The same problem in timing exists be- 
tween specialized factories as between specialized work- 
ers in a single factory. In the past, industry has tried to 
operate without recognizing this, or it has rationalized 
the self-corrective efficacy of laissez faire, and it has paid 
the penalty of cyclic crises, which may be said to be the 
result of trying to operate without a foreman. The very 
language of capitalism—risk, venture capital, profit and 
loss—acknowledges this anarchy. The division of labor 
which has made it almost impossible for the individual 
to provide himself directly with the goods of life ts at 
the root of the desperate necessity to coordinate produc- 
tion, to establish a foreman over factories, or, in a word, 
central authority over all men at work. 

Capitalism has refused to recognize this openly. But 
in point of fact the techniques of mass production, with 
the huge “tooling-up” expenses that they involve, place 
individual company heads under constant and enormous 
pressure toward centralization, giantism, and monopoly. 
Monopoly is merely central authority in the interest of 
the few; it can be made to serve the interest of the many. 
The trend is powerful and mechanical. We cannot re- 
turn to the society of farmers and independent enter- 
prisers that Jefferson dreamed of. Henry Ford’s physi- 
cal dispersion of his plants does not in any way relax 
his central authority over them. The drive toward mo 


nopoly is inherent in the processes of mass production. 


Productive efficiency is an engineering problem that, 
in its physical aspects, has been substantially mastered 
But we have scarcely begun to study the social, moral, 


and political consequences of this :nastery. How can we 


make the fullest use of the genius of the engincers? This 
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confronts us with the problem of motive, or incentive, 
as the Republicans like to call it. We are just beginning 
to leara that we must get things done whether they are 
rofitable to business or not. The profit motive docs not 
make men produce enough. The cooperative motive does 
not make men produce enough. Humanitarian motives 
are more talked about than actual. Only war drives men 
Why can 


ace as we produce for war? We 


to total production, and that is our tragedy. 
we nol produce fOr | 
know how to produce enormously, but only in war, 
driven by fear, do we delegate the necessary authority. 
Only in war do we give somcone the right to command 
production. 

Hitler has been commanding production for seven 
years. He has been producing for use—however vile that 
use may be. Need I dwell on the results? The produc- 
tivity of Germany today is something that only a few 
thick-goggled economic theorists ever dreamed of. Does 
that mean that Hitler is right? Does that mean that an 
industrial society must be Nazi? Emphatically not. The 
Hitler who wrote “Mein Kampf” knew little about 
productive efficiency. But the Hitler who rules Ger- 
many is not the Hitler who wrote “Mein Kampf.” He 
has been molded by the discipline of machine technol- 
ogy, which is no respecter of what Engels would have 
called the superstructure of ideas. Hitler has done what 
he had to do to maintain himself in power; he has not 
necessarily understood the issue. He himself is the 
product of underlying forces. He arrived on the scene in 
Germany because Germany was both industrialized and 
sunk in depression. Human beings will not long tolerate 
i situation in which their factories refrain from produc- 
ing for bookkeeping reasons. Sooner or later they will 
burn the books—fiscal as well as literary. 

Hitlerism is a blind, brutal reaction from a living 
leath. In searching for a means of establishing a cen- 
tral authority over production, it has made a fetish of 
iuthority, and placed its shackles on all institutions with- 
in the socicty it controls. Hitlerism ts a violent, unintelli- 
gent rebellion against the inadequacies and cruelties of 
capitalism. It is not counter-revolution but the perver- 
sion of the revolution against capitalism. Racism, nation- 
alism, hero-worship, Nordic gods, militarism, mysticism 

all these 


and enlist the support of the people. 


ire merely embellishments to catch the eye 


Phe issue is still one of liberty. In the democracies 


we cling to the fatal error, inherited from the nebulous 
bloom of eighteenth-century ideals, of believing that 
the individual need pay no more than lip service to so- 

ty. We stand upon our ancient rights; we wrangle 
ind dispute; we try to cut the same small cake of produc- 
tion into more pieces. (It is this that has vitiated the 
effectiveness of many labor unions.) Hitler revolted 
iwainst the consequences of this situation, but he did 


not see its roots. He had to increase production, and to 
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do so he established agencies with the power to co 
mand production. He had to force his people to assent 
to the authority of these agencies, and to do so he sw 
all liberty away. Because the house was cold, he burn 
it down. 

We now have the bitter knowledge that producti 
for use is not enough. We must determine the kind 
use to which production is to be put, and that is a ta 
for social morality. While we are delegating authori: 
to command production, we must also, by democ) 
processes, decide from day to day and from hour to h 
what we will do with our goods. If the people cho 
to send food to Europe one day and battleships t 
next, that is their right. But we must /ave the food, a: 
we must /ave the battleships. Production must be co: 
manded; we can no longer afford to leave it to such h: 
motives as profit and patriotism—or to whatever motiy 
inspire our balky aircraft manufacturers. 

The actual ownership of the means of production 1 
longer matters much, for the experience of England 
shows that most of the fruits of ownership may be tax 
away. Because of sheer lack of interest on the part 
the owners, a lack of interest that they are already pr 
claiming, title will some day come to rest in the stat 
What still matters is the impulse to produce, and aft 
that the disposal of the product. For a gradual soluti 
of the second problem we have still time; in fact, the N 
Deal has made a strong beginning. But there is no ti: 
to spare in getting the wheels of production turnin 
Here the New Deal has in general relied too much up 
subsidizing consumption. This stimulates demand, | 
does not, owing to technological factors demonstrat 
by the TNEC, encourage new production. A _bett 
method is found in such agencies as the Tennessee Va! 
ley Authority, the Port of New York Authority, t! 
National Defense Advisory Commission, and other bet 
ter, more pacific, and as yet non-existent “authoritic 
The word “authority” is not idly used in some of th 
titles, for authority is needed. The people, acting col 
lectively, can open many new channels of productio: 
that are not inviting to private capital. Because we d 
not realize the implications of this method there h 
been intense political bickering over the activities of 
New Deal agencies. We must rationalize the method a: 
extend it, so that the performance of these agencies ca 
be gauged by positive engineering criteria rather than b) 
metaphysics and superstition. We are able to do th 
successfully in war time, or under the fear of war. B 
fore we do it in peace we must make at least a tentatis 
settlement of the rights and liberties and duties of th 
individual in the sphere of modern economy. That th 
have not yet been settled is apparent from the bleatings 
of business, which, while it makes the second-largest 


profits in its history, would have us know that it has no 


confidence. 
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The issue is economic liberty. If we try to retain the 


irchic truculence of capitalism, we too shall be plunged 
National Socialism, which disposes of anarchy by 
tituting tyranny. Only when all authority 1s feared 
; an explosive situation develop; then society 1s con- 
d and power is seized by violence. The act condi- 
ns those who take the power. But the authority I speak 
need not be tyrannical, need not even be bureaucratic. 
re is no good reason why powers held to be neces- 
in the public interest cannot be democratically con- 
controlled, and, if 


d, democratically necessary, 


cratically revoked. It is easier to safeguard society 
nst abuses of power than to dispense with all power. 
; true that this program means a curtailment of indi- 
ual liberty; but the best we can make of our liberty 
to sign it away intelligently within specific economic 
res and for specific economic purposes, as every 
lized person has already learned to do in other 
res and for other purposes. For liberty, which has 


n divided so often, is still divisible. 


The Economics of Freedom 
BY CHARLES E. NOYES 


HEN the Constitution of the United States was 
W wrote the right of individuals to own and 
rol private property was inevitably regarded as an 
ntial safeguard of freedom. One of the chief causes 
the American Revolution had been arbitrary interfer- 
with property rights in the colonies through taxation 
ut representation. But the constitutional guarantics 
private ownership of the means of production had a 
rous corollary which, until the twentieth century, 
generally overlooked because it was so rarely exer- 
That was the right of owners to keep the means 
f production idle, or to operate them far below capacity 
The owners of money savings also have the right, 
om used until recent years, to keep their money idle 
nks instead of investing it to increase the total means 
oduction. The right of private owners of mines, fac- 
;, and money to go on strike, whether consciously as 
test against labor unions and government policies or 
matically because the opportunities for profit in pro- 
ion or investment do not seem worth the risks, 1s 
ously a threat to the general well-being of any nation 
hich it is exercised; when the nation has to face the 
bility of war, every idle machine and every idle 
lar which could conceivably be used to increase total 
luction diminishes by that much the nation’s strength 
lefense. This holds true not merely for the produc- 
1 of armament, but for the production of all types of 
is which people need to convince them that their 
try and its economic system are worth working and 
ting for. There are no longer any limits to the scope 
vl total defense. 


Idle m 
nust be put t 
internally and 
them to work the goal is the 
preservatior recaon ne n hod the one which 
was used during the last war and is chiefly relied upon 
now by the National Defense Commission—is bribery. 
Most industries will attain maximum production rapidly 


enough if it is made sufficiently profitable. This method 


is not so bad as most liberals belics 


particularly when 
the funds are obtained by bort ing, though rt post 
pones the decision as to who will pay for armaments 
The money may be acquired in part later by virtually 
confiscatory taxation of the profits which are now being 
lavishly provided 

Unfortunately, however, the government not in a 
satisfactory position to bribe the producers of consumers 
goods to achieve maximum production, although it has 
attempted to do this for the last eight years by pour 
ing out government funds in the form of relief and by 
making government loans available at low interest rates 
through the RFC. As things stand now, it seems certain 
that a critical danger point will appear when the in 
creased consuming power in the hands of workers in the 
arms industries starts a rise in the price of consumers’ 
goods. Some government economists have predicted that 
full employment and full use of present productive 
capacity may be reached in 1942. 

When that happened during the last war, it resulted 
in an inflationary cycle of rising wages and rising prices 
which gave large profits to relatively few people, did 
little or nothing to improve the standard of living even 
at the time, and led to a severe post-war deflation and 
depression. When it happened in Germany in 1935, the 
Nazi government applicd rigid government controls to 
wages, prices, and production—controls which have 
formed the economic pattern of the totalitarian state. 
(It is important to remember that Nazi economic con- 
trols were developed for the specific purpose of counter- 
acting the inflationary tendencies of the German arms 
program; while they were consistent with the political 
theories of National Socialism, they were not foreshad- 
owed by anything the Nazis said before they came to 
powcr, and it seems most likely that they were instituted 
to meet an actual condition rather than as an arbitrary 
grab for power.) The same condition might easily lead 
to the same result in the United States. At the first signs 
of inflation, price controls will almost certainly be de- 
manded by the people; and if the American arms pro- 
gram then continues to supply more purchasing power 
than can be satisfied by the available supply of con- 
sumers’ goods, some form of wage control will inevitably 
follow. In that case we can only hope, without too much 
optimism, that these totalitarian controls will be relaxed 
when war or the threat of war is over. 
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This danger can be avoided only if the production of 
consumers’ goods ts increased fast enough to keep pace 
with the increasing amount of wages paid in the arms 
industries. But the owners and managers of factories 
which produce consumers’ goods will not want to keep 
pace, because that would prevent the rise in prices and 
the rise in the margin of profit to which they are already 
looking forward. Of course they might make larger total 
profits if they increased production at present prices; but 
entrepreneurs seem to be temperamentally incapable of 
acting that way. 

Nevertheless, the chance of preserving individual free- 
dom in the United States depends to a very large extent 
upon expanding production in all sectors of the econ- 
omy, and that chance must not be left to the choice of 
narrow-minded entrepreneurs. On the other hand, rigid 
government control of prices, production, and wages 
would in itself involve a dangerous sacrifice of freedom. 
And a broadside attack upon our present economic sys- 
tem, whether or not it might be theoretically desirable, 
and whether or not it might solve fundamental problems 
if successful, would lead to bitterness and disunity, which 
we cannot afford so long as there is actual danger of war. 

The economic problem of the United States, there- 
fore, is to find an escape from the dilemma of inflation 
or totalitarianism within the framework of our present 
political and economic systems. Those who consider the 
present systems beyond saving may prefer to take a 
chance on what might come after defeat in war, or after 
an American Munich, which will certainly be unavoid- 
able if we are confronted by the demands of a foreign 
coalition which has clearly superior military power. Some 
might even welcome inflation or what they hope would 
be a temporary totalitarianism. But either inflation or 
temporary dictatorship must have after-effects almost as 
dangerous to free democracy as actual military defeat. 
No matter what road we take, the demobilization of our 
present arms program will involve readjustments very 
hard to make without violent upheaval. Because of popu- 
lation changes and especially because of the steadily de- 
clining proportion of farmers, the United States is now 
much more deeply affected by industrial prosperity or 
depression than it was in 1914 or 1919. The faith of the 
people in their institutions has been shaken during the 
last tem years, and it is doubtful that democratic capt- 
talism could survive another period of sudden deflation. 
Yet such deflation will be inevitable when the govern- 
ment stops buying guns unless far-reaching plans to pre- 


vent it are prepared and a lopted in advance. 


Fortunately, the government of the United States has 
a power to coerce business which is both constitutional 
and traditional, even though it provokes howls of an- 
guish whenever it is used. That is the power to tax. If 
the people can be made to realize that their safety de- 
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mands the maximum production of which we are capa 
ble, of all kinds of goods, they will enthusiastically 
support a tax program to reward increased producti 
which does not raise prices while it penalizes bot! 
restriction of production and price increases. The idea 
rewarding increased production by tax benefits was pr 
posed a year and a half ago by the conservative Senat 
Vandenberg of Michigan; the idea of penalty tax 
aroused a storm of misrepresentation and slander wh 
it was embodied in the form of a tax on undistribute 
corporate profits, but if it were clearly related to nation 
defense, it could be put through again. 

The form of such a tax program would require « 
pert study, and would undoubtedly contain complicated 
difficulties. Nevertheless, it offers a politically practicab! 
way of adjusting our economy to the strains to which 
is increasingly being subjected. The problem, once agai: 
is to expand all types of production simultaneously with 
the manufacture of armaments in order to avoid the ris! 
of inflation or of totalitarian control of prices, produ 
tion, and wages. This problem can be solved within t! 
framework of our existing institutions by tax legislati 
which will reward increased production and penalize id! 
machines and idle dollars. Action is necessary now if w 
are to retain our freedom to work out our long-rang 
problems in our own way. 

lor the long run, the economic bases of freedom wil! 
require many further readjustments. Public ownershi; 
of the means of production may eventually be desirab! 
but for reasons of politics and defense it cannot be co: 
sidered an immediate possibility; and the example . 
Russia indicates that, whether or not it is ultimately d 
sirable, it does not automatically solve all problems eith 
of economics or of freedom. Much more important th 
ownership are control and the policies of those in co: 
trol; this is already true in the United States as well a 
in Germany and Russia. 

Since the beginning of the Industrial Revolution cap 
talist democracies have relied upon the automatic oper 
tion of the free market to chart the course of econom 
development. While it worked and in so far as 
worked, the free market was a democratic process, © 
warding those who gave the public what it wanted 
prices the public could afford, penalizing those who di 
not. For many reasons, some of them resulting from tech 
nological discoveries and the decrement in populat: 
growth, some of them resulting from the delibera' 
organization of monopolies, the free market has almos 
ceased to exist. In spite of Thurman Arnold's prais 
worthy efforts, it seems doubtful that it can ever be 
stored to full, automatic, and successful operation. 

Ultimately, the economic organization of society wi! 


be consciously planned, simply because it can be. Th 
elimination of unavoidable scarcity and the possibility ot 


abundance for all prov ide the opportunity to choose what 
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oods shall be produced, and how they shall be distri 
ted, beyond the bare necessities for living. There 1s also 
opportunity to choose how much time and energy 


men will devote to the production of goods, how much 


they prefer to devote to Icisure occupations. Once pro 


luction has reached a point which provides a universally 
eptable standard of living, these choices will be the 

important ones which a free people can make. 
mocracy, if it continues to exist and have meaning, 


ist respond to a genuine expression of the popular 


will in the economic field. Up to now, American politic S 


1as been concerned chiefly with the relative advantages 
btained from the government by various groups of 
tizens through high or low tariffs, public-land and 
onetary policies, the presence or the absence of gov- 
rnment controls over business, and, more recently, 
rough relief payments, benefits to agriculture, and the 
rotection of the rights of organized labor. For some 
me these issues will continue to be important, but as 
: struggle over the distribution of an insufficient quan- 
ty of goods is superseded by the question of how much 
d what kinds of goods people want to produce, the 
mocratic process must Operate in new ways. 
The opportunity for conscious choice implies con- 
ous planning, and it will be difficult to obtain the 
nefits of long-range planning while leaving control 
er the plans in the hands of a citizenry which may 
inge its mind from month to month. That difficulty 


cs a temporary advantage to totalitarian states which 
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bother about democracy. It can be solved, 


have time, by the de 


do not have to 


however, it we mocratization ot 


° » 
planning authorities, by dividing our economy into tts 


natural segments and giving a fair measure of popular 
control to the citizens most directly concerned with each 
segment. Such a process is exemplified by public referen 
dums on the use of Tennessee Valley Autherity power 
it might be extended by allowing the citizens of the 
lennessee Valley to elect the members of the Authority 
and to express their opinion of the Authority's policies 
A considerable degree of national coordination of the 
policies of regional-planning authorities will be nec 
sary, but it is not necessary to give the federal govern 
ment arbitrary, supreme authority. The federal govern 
ment should act as a clearing-house, if necessary as an 
arbitrator; if the members of planning authorities wer 
clected locally and regionally, they would provide a 
check on the arbitrary exercise of federal power which 
would be of the essence of democracy, without detract 
ing too much from the benefits of over-all planning. On 
the contrary, they would guard against the operation ot 
the law of diminishing returns, which always limits the 
efficiency of too much centralization. 

First, however, we must achieve the maximum pro 
duction of which we are capable with our existing plant 
and we must expand our productivity with the greate 
possible speed. Nothing less will create the conditions 
which are essential to the preservation of frecdom again:t 


the threats of internal disunity and external attack. The 
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tixing power is the strongest method which a democratic 
government can use at the present time to direct tts 
onomic life. But taxes on monetary wealth and monc- 
tary income are not cnough. Real wealth consists o. raw 
jaterials and the means of production. Real national in- 
me is the total volume of production. It follows inevi- 
bly that an honest program for conscripting wealth in 
1 time of national emergency is a program for increasing 
production. And when the very independence of the 
ition may depend upon speeding the production of 
cfense materials and simultaneously giving the people 
ho may be soldiers a stake which they consider worth 
iefending, every effort should be concentrated upon pro- 
luction without much regard to money costs or the dis- 
tribution of money payments so long as most of th 
people have things to buy and moncy to buy them. If th: 
production of consumers’ goods is increased sufficiently 
while large sums are being paid in wages to the workers 


in arms factories, both prices and distribution will to a 
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very considerable extent take care of themselves. In pra 
tice, most corporations would find, as they almost invar 
ably have found in the past, that increased production 
lower prices would actually increase their profits. Perhay 
cnough of them might get used to the idea to enal 
capitalism still to function, at least partially, in a wor 
of potential abundance, and some freedom of priv 
enterprise might be preserved as a check against tota 
tarian government. But there can be no possible dou 
that the present political and economic organization 
the United States will disappear if it fails to achieve t! 
maximum production which modern technology makes 
possible. We are already vastly outnumbered in ma: 
power by Hitler's Greater Germany. Only the full 
possible use of our superior natural resources and pot 
tial productivity can save us, whether the actual danger 
takes the form of military attack or a demand from t 
dissatisfied citizens of our own country that we should 
imitate a system which has had so much apparent succe 


Chungking Shows the Way 


BY CRISPIAN CORCORAN 


C/ ungking, October 24 

HE fog that clothes the upper Yangtze for eight 
months of every year has descended once more on 
Chungking. After having been bombed by a total 

of more than three thousand Japanese planes in the sun- 
lit interval between June and September, the city is 
taking up again its normal way of life. Not that Chung- 
king was ever paralyzed. The various branches of the 
government remained in the capital throughout the sum- 
mer, adjusting their hours so that very little working 
time was lost, even at the height of the raids. The new 
factories strung out along the banks of the Yangtze and 
the Kialing also continued production—and somehow 
managed to escape most of the projectiles aimed at them. 
Although there were days when every ceiling in the city 
rained plaster from the blasts of hundreds of tons of 
igh explosives dropped at once, when every street had 
ifs new ruin and the whole sandstone bluff on which 
( hungking ts built belched fire and smoke like a many- 
ratered Vesuvius, the casualties were few and morale 


maimed high. his was because the alarm system here 


15 ompletcly reliable. And so are the dugouts deep 


d through the 


rs tunnel soft stone bowels of the 


, Capacious enough to house its every inhabitant and 
rous cnough to be readily accessible from its every 
“Oriental 


enabled the population to emerge com 


rt These, not “fanatical courage’ or 
ism,” hay 


ly unshaken from its three-month trial by firc. The 


Chinese government has many sins, but it has ney 
rationalized greed into theoretical objections to deep raid 
shelters as did the Tory majority in Britain’s Parliame: 
Today, with ten thousand dead in London, a British a: 
mission is studying the amazingly effective system 
bomb protection evolved by the backward Chine: 
“learning” here what it might have learned from Bar 
lona a good three years ago. 

The clouds are overhead once more, and Chungking 
a busy hive of reconstruction. In many sections the ru: 
are being removed, and new blocks of flats are goi 
up. Plans for the rebuilding of this medievally chaot: 
city are being pushed unceasingly, now hindered, no 
helped by the bombs of the enemy. In the past few wecks 
the raiders have come seldom, but the tortured rock o! 
Chungking continues to shake and strain with incessant 
explosions—tons of dynamite blasting out more shelt 
underground storehouses, straight arterial roads, and 
new river front along the vertical Yangtze shore with its 
hundreds of slippery, barely negotiable steps of roug 
hewn stone. 

This is the appearance and atmosphere of Chin 
temporary capital as the country stands before the m 
ditticult complex of problems it has faced since the b 
ginning of the war. Today, naturally, the internationa 
situation is of first importance. The gloom that attend 
the closing of the Burma road three months ago has bee: 


succeeded by joy over its reopening, and over the new 
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prospects of Anglo-American action against a Japan 
allied to the European Axis. This favorable turn in the 
world balance strengthens the argument of the consistent 
partisans of resistance, who point to it as proving that 
all things come to him who helps himself. But it has not 
brought satisfaction of their demand that the govern- 
ment formulate a definite foreign policy. The less re- 
sponsible elements in the bureaucratic machine, those 
who all through the war have fluctuated between exulta- 
tion and defeatism, who wanted “impartiality” between 
the Rome-Berlin Axis and the status quo powers in 1937 
and 1938, immediate entry into the Allied bloc at the 
outbreak of hostilities in Europe, and rapprochement 
vith Germany after its dazzling summer successes, are 
now basking in the pleasant delusion that the new align- 
ment in the Pacific will automatically bring an early 
ctory—and speculating on the possible benefits of for- 
mal entry into the European war. Because these fluctua- 
ons have been reflected in the Foreign Affairs Ministry, 
1e country’s international policy has only echoed outside 
levelopments and failed to develop the initiative for 
hich there are now so many opportunities. Relations 
vith the Allies and the Axis have depended on the ac- 
tions of the powers. Relations with the Soviet Union are 
rdial on geographical grounds and because of the im- 
rtance of Soviet aid—but otherwise stagnant. The pas- 
vity of the Foreign Ministry has been criticized by all 
‘roups interested in the more vigorous prosecution of 
the war—by the anti-Japanese militants in the Kuomin- 
tang such as Feng Yu-hsiang, Yu Yu-jen, and Sun Fo, by 
the National Salvation League, by the Communists, and 
' officers of the army. 
The military situation has been dependent, during the 
ist few months, on the diplomatic; the movernents of 
the Japanese in China having been subsidiary to their 
oncerns elsewhere. This has resulted in complete stale- 
mate on a number of fronts. It has dispelled, temporarily 
r permanently, the threat of a major enemy offensive 
lirected against Chungking itself—a threat that began to 
materialize after the collapse of Ichang last June. The 
immediate menace of a Japanese advance from Indo- 
China appears likewise to be slight. General confidence 
1s been heightened by the success of counter-attacks in 
North China, where the Eighth Route Army spectacu- 
larly severed no less than five Japanese-operated railways 
nd destroyed the largest coal mine in Shansi. In south- 
stern Shansi the central forces recaptured Chincheng 
nd after heavy fighting broke the Japanese front. An 
her military development worth mentioning 1s the 


lugging of the hole in China's defenses represented by 


< < 


province of Yunnan. This was accomplished by the 


lvance of Chiang Kai-shek’s own divisions to the Indo- 
hina border. which eliminated the last autonomous 
ar-lord fief on Chinese soil and put an end to the risk 


f an anti-national manifestation by its ruling satrap. 
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New demands are being made on the government in 
the economi sphere. China had previously been fortu 
nate in avoiding the steeply rising prices, shortag: 
commodities, and serious social dislocations that accor 
pany all wars. Now all three have caught up with it, and 
the white-collar and petty-official classes that have be 
worst hit by the increase in the cost of living are putting 
up a vociferous cry for strict measures of control. Some 
effort, still too cautious, is being made to check profitect 
ing, which is so obviously responsi! le for the high price 
of many necessities that a mere admonition from tl 
Generalissimo, unaccompanied by any threat of serious 


specific penalties, was enough to scare large quantitics 


of hoarded Szechuan rice back on to a supposedly short 


market, bringing quotations down with a thump. Such 
warnings, however, are effective only with the small fish 
in the pool. The bigger sharks cannot be forced to dis 
gorge without much sterner action. This problem ts s 
ous and can only be solved if the government forget 
certain of its apprehensions and launches a bold attack 
on the activities of a number of retired militarist 
merchant princes whose political support, or at 
good behavior, is assured while they are feedin; 
trough but would be doubtful if they wer: 

Another major problem so far unsolved is the smug 
gling that goes on along seacoast, river bank, and battle 
front. Infiltration of Japanese goods can be stopped only 
by the development of industries capable of supplying all 
essential consumption goods—first of all, textiles. Some 
thing has been done along this line in the deep rear, but 
in more vulnerable areas the lead given by the Chinese 
Industrial Cooperatives has not been followed with sufh- 
cient energy. More serious is the problem of outward 
smuggling, of the tremendous leakage of important ma 
terials, notably tungsten and gold. Revenue agents alone 
cannot check such smuggling, but the mass vigilance of 
the people of the region almost certainly could. Un- 
fortunately, the atmosphere of the atfected provinces 
seems to preclude such a solution. The other alternative 
is for the national monopolies drastically to jack up the 
low official prices at present paid to producers, to fac 
the fact that they are operating on a virtually open mar 
ket, and simply to outbid the Japanes 

Luckily, the basic economic mainstays of China's r¢ 
istance continue to stand firm. The war's third good 
rice crop has created an estimated two and a half year 
reserve for the army and the people. The decreased pur 
chasing power of the dollar has been 
increased circulation of currency among the population 
but this risky course has not cau lignant infla- 
;; and increased foreign loans, coupled 


ent’s intens » bring the floating 


k into the state coffers through a na 
system, sho ld P 


A Central Planning 


| } carance in 


numecrous 
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other regulatory organs have recently been created by 

the Supreme National Defense Council to study and 

stcady the economic trends now at work in the land. 
The international, military, and economi aspects of 


China's situation, of which I have merely sketched the 


main features, are naturally bound up with its internal 


political problems Here, the most important fact remains 


the tug of war between the waverers and the consiste1 


advocates of resistan Specifi problems, such as t! 


relations of the government in its West China haven 


with the remaining war lords, who still have such a 


continued collaboration | 


ipacity for mischief, th 


tween the Kuomintang and the Communist Pariy, and 


the introduction of oastitutional governments, all fall 


into their places in relation to the paramount tasks of th 
ur. ‘Thus, the two majority groups in the government 
continue to view the problem of the anti-Japanese united 
front from the standpoint, not of the anti-communism 
which is common to them both, but of their varying attt- 
tudes on the general strategy and aims of national resist 
n The axiom that a split today would inevitably mean 
urrender to Japan ts still undisputed, and the hidden 
lcfcatists and open compromisers have taken a bad beat- 
ing from recent international changes. On the other 
hand, the trend toward political democracy that mani- 
fested itself so hopefully at the beginning of the war has 
made little or no progress during the past year and a 
half, and China's war effort has thus been deprived of a 
great potential source of energy. Despite preparations and 
much advance publicity, the National People's Coneress, 
scheduled for November, has once again been post- 
poned. In its stead, the government has decreed a certain 
widening of the People's Political Council, a body with 
only consultative powers which the new legislature was 
to supersede entirely. It is clear that the internal situation 
is being deliberately frozen at its present level, at Icast 
until Japan’s interitions become clear—a new offensive 


i ¢ hina or a pe riod ot peaceful coexistence for the 


free and the occupied territories—or until the interna- 
tional skies yield some new and decisive portent. 

It may be scen from this summary that the character- 
istics of a stalemate are in the foreground of the Chi 
e scene today, with every tendency working itself out 
lowly and unspectacularly in a hundred scattered trials 
f strength with other currents. Meanwhile, the spirit 


nad dctermination ot the people continue to be basic, 


exciting, and inspiring. Traveling slowly through the 
whole breadth of the country after an absence of almost 
two years, I felt, like a physical presence, the pride of 

ry man and woman in the contrast between China's 
resistance and the collapse of France; everywhere | 
ensed the bracing consciousness that China, which has 


borne the | 
Ile to face its difficulties as a free nation when richer 


nt of imperialist attack for three years, 1 


nd stronger lan is have fallen deeply into slavery. 
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kverybody’s Business 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 











Railroad Signals at Danger! 


N THE current discussion of defense bottlenecks ch 
ball has been given to possible shortages of ste: 
non-ferrous metals, machine tools, and skilled labor. Lit 
ittention has been paid to a possible deficiency in transport 
perhaps because, while it is fairly simple to estimate 
volume of steel required to fill known contracts, it is ni 
easy to translate these same contracts into terms of ton-mi 
of freight. It is even harder to calculate the indirect eff 

of the defense program on transport requirements, but 
know that rising employment in the arms industries is pro 
ing a strong stimulus to business generally, and we know, too 
that the trend of car loadings is closely linked to the get 
level of economic activity. Looking ahead, therefore, it s« 
advisable to inquire whether a big increase in transport d 
mand is going to be met without strain. 

Last summer, soon after the National Defense Adviso 
Commission was set up, a plan was put before it for a lar 
scale equipment-buying program to be undertaken by 
railroads jointly. The program, which was drafted by R. N 
Janeway, economist to the Chrysler Corporation, cailed fo 
the construction of 500,000 freight cars and 2,000 locon 
tives. This equipment, it was suggested, would be n 
by the time the rearmament program reached its peak ; 
immediate start on its provision was desirable because t 
materials and labor required might not be available later 

These recommendations were quickly drowned under a 
deluge of cold water from the railroad industry. Ralph B 
defense commissioner in charge of transportation and pr 
dent of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad, 
reported by the Wall Street Journal as expressing the \ 
that there was nothing to get excited about since there 
all the transportation presently needed and more. He qu 
tioned the theory that there is a close correlation between t 
l'ederal Reserve index of production and car loadings and 
suggested that, inasmuch as general analyses were unreli 
each road should estimate and provide for its own need 

In the months since, a good many railroads have pla 
sizable contracts for freight cars and locomotives, but in t 
first nine months of this year orders for the former agg 
gated only 33,486 units compared with 33,623 in the cot 
sponding period of 1939. Moreover, these orders do 1 
mean a net addition to the number of cars available 
ervice, since they are more than offset by the num! 
urs retired because of old age. In 1939 alone such ret 
ments totaled more than 81,000, and while the figure ! 
1940 may be rather less, the fact that about a quarter of | 
freight cars owned by Class I railroads are over twenty-f 
years old means a steady procession to the scrap heap. 

In October the Association of American Railroads, whose 
president, J. J. Pelley, had declared in June that ‘‘the : 


roids will be able to meet any transportation demand that 





may arise from the preparedness program,” evidently beca 








alarmed. After a new survey of traffic needs, it recommend d 
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the purchase of 100,000 freight cars during the next twe 

months and appealed to members to cooperate in expediting 
freight movements. As early 
1 


as September the association 
was attempting to ma 


} 


ae 
hnnical 


ce special arrangements to meet a 


f ] } + 


! ) } ; 
tei shortage of long gondola cars needed to move 


heavy steel items. On November 10 members were asked to 


prevent a shortage of equipment by utilizing with the 


most efficiency” the special-type cars used for the movement 


of trucks and automobiles. Two weeks later a tight situa 


tion in box cars was reported at many points in the West an 
Southwest, and other roads were urged to speed up the 
return of such units to their owners. 

The increasingly urgent tone of the con muniqués from 
the A. A. R. is good evidence of the weak foundations of 
Mr. Budd's summer optimism. Despite his reputation as an 
unusually alert railroad executive, the transport member of 
the Defense Commission appears to share that lack of imagi- 
native foresight which has long been the curse of his industry. 
In the twenties the railroads played the merger game, piled 
up fixed charges, watered their stock, and generally behaved 
as if they expected prosperity to go on forever. In the depres- 
sion years, with a few shining exceptions, they did little to 
meet new conditions and new competition, but instead let 
their properties run to seed while they waited for a break. 
And now that they have a golden opportunity they are not 
prepared to make the most of it, and both their stockholders 
KI 


and the public are likely to suffer. Are these harsh words? 


) 


Let me 


columnist, who wrote on October 5, 1940: 


’ 


Complaints on the part of some railroads that they ma 


have to purchase their rolling stock and equipment at a 
time when labor and mate 


once again that the carriers have exercised little foresight 


rial costs are high merely reveal 


in preparing their equipment for a larger measure of business 
activity. Some railroad officials may say that they cannot afford 
to buy equipment until they are in actual need of it, but that 
} 


reasoning is somewhat unconvincing in view of the liberal 


financing terms that both the RFC aad the equipment builders 
themselves have been offering in recent years. 

The fact remains that few railroads could be induced to 
buy equipment during recent years when most of the equi} 
ment-manufacturing capacity was lying idle. They have always 
rushed into the market at the last moment, and numerous 
roads have neglected for years to spend even the depreciation 


they set aside for reconditioning their equipment. 


No form of bottleneck can do more to slow up the defense 
program than railroad congestion. But that is something we 
are likely to experience six or twelve months hence unless 
drastic action is taken quickly. The railroad-equipment manu- 
facturers are getting loaded up with munitions orders, and 
if later on they are suddenly swamped with demands for 
freight cars they will not be able to give early deliveries. 
The transport division of the Defense Commission ought to 
decide now what types of cars will be wanted and in what 
numbers, and instead of allowing each road to dribble out 
its own orders, should insist that the railroads as a group 
place bulk contracts. This would encourage manufacturing 
efficiency and do much to speed up production. The railroad 
signals are set at “Danger.” Will the Defense Commission 
take heed or must we wait for action until demand crashes 
supply and the tracks are blocked? 


all as witness Robert Laffan, Wall Street Journal 








In the Wind 


ERWIN K. HART and Charles A. Lind 
retting together at r 


PCULITI rCyu r i Vai \ 1a 


tative of Herbert Hoover sitting in. 7 e group t 


MR. HOOVER 5s said te the Gallup I 
tute over its pl ing of the « { 1 about sending fo 
Enrove. The bulk of the pe i i 
IrTOp< 1 DUIRK OF Tit person { vicwcd Satd no to 
traight question. Mr. Hoover wants a new poll ona gut 
ontaining a dozen qualifications, u 


the Nazis won't get the food 


THE ROAD from Mexico City to Scapulco marked 
many signs reading Conserve la Derecha (Keep 


Under one, a traveler reports, someone had add 


Vv 1 Cpo i f t } a} r\ 
company « was beaten up by s Deve days lat t 
was reported—briefly that he had } cakinyg to a fe 
ball game on company time, was beaten up in a figh 

and made up the first tale to explain it all 


ERNEST T. WEIR its said to have told isolationists that 


is ready to put up a lot of cash to help bar credits to Bait 
Newspaper 1 insist that Joe Kennedy heard } 

mocracy-is-dead-in-Britain”’ interview read to him over t 

telephone before it was pul lished, and that he repudtated 


AFTER BANNING it for six 


the movie ‘Scarface, 


years, Chicago will finally 
based on Al ( ipone s career, be show 
co % Nazis in Mexico are usit 


ments to discredit anti-Nazi films 


in the city. 


arty 


Hd paid ad\ 


NEWSPAPERS HAVE carried reports that the Greek Co 
rainst Italy. The Daz 


munist Party is supporting the war a 
Worker insists that leaflets quoted to that effect are ‘Britis! 
forgeries’; the Greek party's position, it says, is in fact that 
the Metaxas government became responsible for the Italian ir 


} | 


vasion by abandoning its neutral position in favor of Britai 


IT WASN'T mentioned in the dispatches, 


that news of the assault on David Dubinsky at the A. F. of I 


but reporters say 


convention caused wild hilarity among Lewis men at tl! 


C. I. O. convention 


CANDOR NOTE: A dispatch published in the Frank furtes 


Zeitung from its Rome correspondent after the raid on Ta 


ranto rey orted that “the true happenings at Taranto are sad 


enough. Some devil-may-care foolhardy British pilots su 


ceeded in firing torpedoes at Italian warships and damage 
was done to the Italian fleet. The strength of the Italian ficet 
' 


has certainly not been increased by thi 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 
A prize of $5 will be awarded each month for the best item 
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at Native at L-atge 


BY JONATHAN DANIELS 


An Open Letter to Mr. Ickes 


Dear Sr: You will pardon me, I hope, Mr. Secretary, 
if as one of the representatives of “the less than 23 per 


nt of our press which supported the President I re- 


spond to your request for comment on “how the recent 

ction established the popular confidence in the press 
that brings it the strength without which it cannot be 
free.” My comment ts on the note of satisfaction I 
scemed to detect in yours. If we are moving in the direc- 
tion of loss of freedom through loss of confidence, it 

ms to me that we should both be not satisfied but 
larmed. 

You may not agree, but I think newspapermen are as 
iware of the faults in the press as Cabinet members are. 
It is certainly no secret that there has seemed to be a loss 
of contact between editorial pages and the earth and the 
people, that newspaper owners seem often to have 
clotted as a propertied class, that there has been a good 
deal of rather unpleasant pompousness of possession 
mong some publishers about this freedom of the press. 
Some of them have talked as if they were preferred 
tockholders in the Bill of Rights. 

Also I share your feeling that the 77 per cent of the 

ss which opposed Roosevelt was out of step in the 
country’s march. But both you and I have seen the press 
lcfeated in better causes, time after time. Bad as the 
vspapers arc, it is remarkable in how many good 
ises they lose in local elections every year, in local 
fights against corruption and crookedness and the push- 
ing around of little fellows by tough ones. Further- 
re, not all the people-moving personalities who beat 
Spapers in clections in America are, in my opinion, 
excellent in virtue and in the use of power as Presi- 
nt Roosevelt 
Chere used to be, Mr. Secretary, a cynical rule among 
spapermen: never win a local election. There is still 
ome sense in the rule. Winning can be bad business and 
mere ly for the business office. A newspaper devoted 
to the support of city hall might not be quite so vigilant 
uit what goes on in city hall. There is some sense in 
rule even as it rises above the city halls. 

Furthermore, this “power of the press” business is not 
ts simple as carrying one election—or three of them. It 
is not at all certain who exercises it. You are aware of 
remote ownerships and controls. Give all discredit to 


reactionary publishers. Contemplate the pressure of ad- 


vertisers. A great danger still may come from the de- 
mand of the people to get the news they want to get. 
Far more disastrous than the showing in the recent 
election, I think, was the general impression given by 
our whole press in the past that Nazi Germany could 
not really fight a war. Publishers are wicked and wrong- 
headed often. But reporters soon learn what stories will 
get a play. When stories get a play, the reporter gets a 
promotion. Sometimes such stories support the office- 
understood prejudices of the publisher. Sometimes also 
they support the wishful-reading of the subscribers. The 
press may be most dangerous when it responds to the 
wish of the readers to tell them what they want to hear. 

Has the press lost its power? Sometimes the very dan- 
ger of the press seems to me to lie in the dimensions to 
which its power has grown. You are not a man to be 
fighting a last-coughing corpse. No one in America has 
recognized that power more clearly than the officials of 
the New Deal, who have, properly I think, expanded the 
government's information services beyond anything ever 
known before. I was outvoted among the editors in 
the election. Seventy-seven per cent of them may have 
been wrong in opposing the President. But, God bless 
us, Mr. Ickes, we can be grateful for the fact that 
100 per cent were not with him—in new patterns of 
unanimity on this earth. 

Obviously, as you point out, we have nothing to fear 
from the press if the people disregard it. But never be- 
fore in the history of the world has power been so 
preoccupied with the press. In a new age it may seem 
to be losing its old prestige and influence. I don’t think 
so. Neither do Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, and the rest. 
And personally I would rather take my chances on the 
American press, even with the possibilities of Roy How- 
ard being crazy in ownership and Colonel McCormick 
being wicked in possession, than on any other press in 
the world. I wish the press came nearer to perfection. 
I wish Mr. Howard and Colonel McCormick and all the 
littler publishers and editors (including me) and re- 
porters behind them were wiser. It still is, I think, th 
first force for freedom in America. 

Pray for the press, Mr. Ickes. It needs it. I can under- 
stand your feeling that sometimes it needs a spankin; 
too. But pray. It isn’t all we want, but it is all we've got 
between us and darkness in this world. 

Yours respectfully, 
JONATHAN DANIELS 
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Autumn 1940 Back to that labyrinth wh 








We are fe ind or lose oursely ror Vcr 
BY W. H. AUDEN 
: Oh what sign can we make to be found? How « 
1e de- +) ‘noe hm nino ¢ m tiry lec wal ld . 
Returning each morning from a timeless world We will the knowledge that we must know to 
o get. ee eee e ae : j 
g [he senses open upon a world of time; The waste is a suburb of prophets 
recent / sany ve » light 
| ; After SO many years the light IS But few have seen Jesus an | so many 
en Dj Novel still and immensely ambitious. 
could . Judas the Abyss. The rocks are big and bad 
ut translated from her own informal world 
vrong- ited from her own infort oe And death so substantial in the thinning air 
. The ego is bewildered < rt wat 
25 will The ego is bewildered and does not want Learning screams in the narrow gate where 
gets a A shining novelty this morning, Si iicalie: cote titan ills Chien: Dial lls ote 
office- And does not like the noise or the people. 
all a P 
I ad ; Fell what logic must and must not leave to fat 
-§ aliSO For behind the doors of this ambitious day 
TI , d ae ee Or what laws we are permitted to obey 
S. 1¢ Stand s t . rudy itside : oe 
and shadows with soenenacen us grudges, outside There are no birds; the predatory 
to the Its chartered ocean of perception 1, =e 
Glaciers glitter in the chilly evening 
> hear. Misshapen coastguards drunk with forcboding, 
y dan- And death 1s probable. Nevertheles 


: And whispering websters stealing through this world ; 
ions to 5 ; : Whatever the situation and the blamx 


Discredit so much literature and praise: 


to be Let the lips do formal contrition 
: Summer was worse than we expected, F 
ica has or whatever is going to happen 
ite And now cold autumn comes on the water. 

1aiS O 


Time remembered bear witness to time required, 
led the ie lesser lives retire on their savings, their a ,' : 
i The positive and negative ways through tim: 


4 


Small deposits of starches and nuts, and soon 


ig ever 
g ." Embrace and encourage cach other 
ors 1n Will be asleep or traveling or ' 
é ; In a brief moment of intersection: 
y have Dead; but this year the towns of our childhood 
1 bless That the orgulous spirit may while it can 
changing complexion along with the woods, ;' : 
ct that os ‘ ; Conform to its te mporal focus with prars< 
: ind many who have shared our conduct will add 
ns of igs ae: ; Acknowledging the attributes of 
Their pinches or detritus to the a asi 
. : One immortal one infinite Substance, 
Nutritive chain of determined being, 
o fear , 
' _ } | | ° li And the shabby structure of indolent flesh 
rer be- ind even the uneliminated aeciine 
ver be | ai ' Give a resonant echo to the Word which wa 
een so lo a vita minima, huddling for warmth Sian ies cache 5 dan ol 
fe. é ron e beginning, and the shining 
y seem The hard- and the soft-mouthed together ' ; 
: ps Sa Light be comprehended by the darkness. 
t think In a coma of waiting, just breathing 
‘St. " ; 
es a darkness of tribulation and death, S f ¢ S | 
on the — ' | 
Vhile blizzards havoc the gardens, and the old 1aits O seCCn 
r How: say a -— ee ; = al ’ 
ait Folly becomes unsafe, the mill-wheels MAKE BRIGHT THE ARROW’S. By Edna St. Vincent 
O CK 7 : 1" ‘ 
Rust and the weirs fall slowly to pieces. Millay. Harper and Brothers. $1 


yress in 


fection. Will the inflamed ego attempt as befor | THE field which she first chose for herself Edna § 


all the lo migrate again to her family place, Vincent Millay was excellent. And her excellence was a 
ind re To the hanging gardens of Eros Most always in exact proportion to the closeness with wh 
cnibee she worked to the classical tradition. That tradition had 
nk, th: And the moons of his magical summer? eee 
’ come to her affected by the practice ot poets in Engels f 
But the local train does not run any more, over three centuries; she was not unaware of it at the source 
under The heretical roses have lost their scent, Of the Latin lyric poets, she had the clarity and the gra 
yanking | And her Cornish Hollow of tryst ts she used only such words as anybody might use, but with 
Pes ,t ; ,; , : . Hersonal precisio o that even h liohi : 
- VE got Swarming now with discourteous villains & Personal Precisios, 39 tak cven o htest poems ha 
often an epigra*omatic charm. The one conspicuous artifice 
Whom father’s battered hat cannot wish away, in her writing was the verse itselt 


ELS And the fancy-governed sequence leads us all I do not know how consciously this was done. But I do 
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remember tha the t wa yming into her own 
Catullus was all th y. Certainly the speech she sought was 
rect and fervent as his. Miss Millay’s poetry had a 
mantic impo ind through much of it there runs a conflict 


with whatever was unjust and outworn in the social con- 


ntions of the time. She does not write as a romantic, and 


is a poet she is at her best when most conventional. Many 
of her images seem to come to her from other pocts 

tually she has taken them out of the public domain and by 
long familiarity made them her own. A comparison with 
Catullus can only irried so far, Catullus is a poet of the 
first order, and in place of his male imagination there ts, in 
Miss Millay’s poetry, not an imagination, but a feminine 
ensibility. Her amatory poems share certain qualities with 
those of Catullus, of which the first, I should say, ts an 


y sound much more as though 


itrageous honesty. But the 
they had come from one of Catullus’s naughty girls. She has 
sed Lesbia's name as though it were her own. And she ts 
like the Latin poets in this, that in accounting for the con- 
t of lovers she can turn, in little more than a line, from 
i light disparagement of love to a sudden, grave, and defer- 
itial praise. Her levity has often been imitated; what none 
of her imitators knew was her sense of the austereness of 
passion, 
illa atque alia viderunt luce marinas 
mortales oculis nudato corpore Nymphas 


nutricum tenus extantis ¢ gurette cano 


Her nymphs rise from colder seas than any Catullus dis 
closed to mortal eyes and scatter when they are seen, halt 


submerged and half in light, 


id spray from the coasts ot 
Maine 

Miss Millay was at her best in her love poems. In ° Make 
Bright the Arrows’ she is writing what—since war is an 


can be called political poems. In then 


xtension of polits 
she is not at her best. She has often written beautifully, but 
she was never very sure of her style. Though in the present 
volume there are lines that recall the old grace and precision, 
the recollection is dim. And, for the most part, the book 
simply is not “written” at all. For what is there to say of 
lines like thesé 


Not France, not England's what's involy 

Not w there's something to be solved 

Of grave concern to free men all 

Can Freedo tand? Must Freedom fall 
his sort of thing might get by at a public meeting. But on 
the printed page it simy ly will not stand 

One of the difficulties of making poetry out of politics 

is that whatever con 1s politics 1s bound to be a matter of 
controversy, while no poetic statement that can be contro- 
verted is worth anything. The conviction that lies behind it 


may be one which hould like to see overthrown, but the 


poctic statement inust one which, despite our opinions, we 
cannot but accept. I can accept most of the convictions that 
lic behind what her publishers call Miss Millay’s “Note- 
books of 1940," for they are already my own. I can accept 
her dismay at the fall of Belgium, Holland, and France, for 
that I shared. But I cannot accept her poetic statement either 
of her convictions or of her dismay. For that would be to 


et ; In 


ely because it has a proper 


accept a count 
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head of liberty stamped on it. The weight still is no 


Poetry such as Miss Millay has written owes little 
iginative insight; it depends therefore on a minute 
racy in the statement of emotion. That we have the right t 
mand of her. In urging us to make bright the arrows, sh 
has weapons in mind. It is only the martial arrows she has 
sharpened here. The arrows of Apollo lie neglected, tar 


nished, blunt. JOHN PEALE BISHOP 


A Letter from Jallez 
to Jerphanion* 


‘LL send you the book.+ You won't have to worry, 7 

tveux, about the censor’s letting it pass, since there is no 
a thing in it to which he could take exception. If you wer 
still in Paris, the book might risk falling into the hands ot 
Otto Abetz, the High Commissar for occupied France. He 
would chuckle over it royally and you'd never get it, for h 
is one of M. Romains’s new protagonists! 

No, calm yourself at once. The “Seven Mysteries of Eu 
rope” remain mysteries after a reading of this volume. To 
them, in fact, is added an eighth: how could we, who grew 
up with Romains and have never lost contact with him, hav« 
been ignorant all this time of what a great man he has be 
come? A vigorous novelist, tant gue vous voudrez, interna- 
tional president of the P. E. N. Clubs, and all that that im 
plies. I am even willing to take on good faith his spurning 
of the Academy—though, on the side, I'd be grateful to yo 
for verifying certain current rumors of at least a temporary 
weakening on that score. I'll accept Romains’s statements that 
all the French generals had read his “Verdun” and found it 
good and that almost all the statesmen of Europe had read 
his “Men of Good Will'’’—that ought to set #s both on 
pedestal, too. But I, for one, never suspected what great 
political power he wielded. Did you know that it was he wh 
put Delbos into the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 1936 
who—by a radio speech in November, 1938—kept Daladie: 
ministry from being overthrown and the general strike oi 
November 30 from being a success? Talk of two birds with 
one stone! But there's something better yet. Maybe L. 1 
was right when he used to claim that Romains was a danget 
ous man because his Unanimism foreshadowed fascism. You 
may remember Romains's ‘July 9 Plan’’? I never read the 
pamphlet, but I recall Jean Thomas's interest in it. Well, it 
appears that the Nazis knew it well and received him so 
pompously in Berlin in 1934 because they thought he wa: 
going to become the French dictator. Where were we, Jerph 
where were we? 

I'll tell you how it happened. Just after the first armistice, 
when you were trying to settle back into civil life and forget 
the horrors of Verdun and I was writing you from Nic« 
about my idyl with Antonia, Jules Romains vowed that h« 
would prevent the next world war, In more recent years, 
finding himself occupying “an absolutely unique position in 

* ‘The two young Intellectuals who figure prominently in “Men of 
Good Will” by Jules Romains. In portraying them Romains drew 
largely upon his own youth. 


t ‘Seven Mysteries of Europe.” By Jules Romains. Transinted by 
Germaine Lree. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
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Furope, and even in the world,” and profoundly dissatished 
with what the professional politicians and diplomats were 
doing, he undertook by himself direct “personal action on 
ital points.” The description he gives of the Belgian Henri 
de Man fits Romains admirably in this most recent avata 

He had a certain mistrust of democratic methods, a 
and even secret, and a taste for 


other such free lances in other « 


tion, personal, dire 
ority.” Meanwhile, 
were beginning to undertake the same defense of peace 
a kind of mysterious, unregimented 
} 


ether they formed 
rder of chivalry.” Here is an example of how they worke 
de Man came to Paris with a secret message from 
Leopold to Daladier in 1938, his idea being to act 


ectly on Daladier, Chamberlain, Hitler, and Mussolini 


hout the 


intermediary of the chancelleries. Naturally he 
first to Romains, who welcomed the plan enthusiast: 

y and took him direct to—Bonnet, then Foreign Minister 
\ year later, with the war already on, Romains goes to Bel 
m to see the king and no one but the king. Henri de Man 

I! surely arrange the interview, but, alas, he sends Romains 
Foreign Minister Spaak, and Leopold never comes into 
picture The members of this chivalric order Romains 
Men of Good-Will; some of them are Henri de Man, 

» became head of the Belgian government of capitulation, 


itary governor of a conquered Paris, and 


Abetz, now m1 

Ribbentrop. Isn't this a libel against us, the original men 
cood-will? Shall we resign together ? 

dealing with such men Romains seems to have been th 

but don’t judge him until you get to the cloquent 

ey for well-wishing dupes in the last chapter. By his 

testimony he seems also to have been generally unsuc- 


in his “quite unofficial missions,’ when he set out to 
up some situation or other. Besides the two Belgian 

it is noteworthy that his report to Gamelin on the 
not Line was ignored, that his plan for the Saar plebis 


oa 
nspired Dy 


Ribbentrop, Rosenberg, and Goebbels 
helved by the French government, and that when he got 
mise from Spaak he could not move Daladier. All is 
ied up in the incident of February 6, 1934. At the 

of the riots he sent Daladier a card urging him to 
on firmly; within a few hours Daladier resigned. But 
if Romains was right each time? It is impossible to 
ve today that the Saar plebiscite would have resulted 
rently or that de Man’s scheme for wringing the hearts 

Hitler and Mussolini would have availed anything or that 
etter Romains wanted Daladier to write to Leopold 
ld have saved Giraud’s army and obviated the necessity 

Dunkirk. 

No, our friend has not even approached a solution of the 
pean mysteries, and I can't help wondering how deeply 

ven penetrated them. He never met Hitler or Mussolini, 
the only English statesman he quotes directly is Harold 
Ison. He appears never to have had contact with the 

thern end of the Axis, and his German relations were 
ted to the years 1934-35, plus two formal dinners in Paris 

38. He confesses his English chapter to be “drab and 
England is that 





red” because way, just generally 





Ony mous. 





I hate to think what this book may do, Jerph, to Romains’s 





putation as a writer—and hence, incidentally, to ours as 











fictional characters. Yet, let's not be unfair: in t 
Romains is still the novelist. Reading it rapidly, o 
but be intrigued by the atmosphere of underground 
the mystery men shuttling across the Continent, the co 


evasion of possible spies In fact, there are direct compat 
here with the fictional work: Abetz e of Romains re 
me of M. Karl and Laulerque; the unofficial missions co 


pond on a larger scale to Quinette’s spying on 


cieties; one of the Daladier interviews Rom 


likens to that between Maykosen and the Kaiser. Reading 
book more attentively, one notices the creative writer 

nique—imaginary conversations when real oncs are lacks 
the fact that the most important things “said” by 
interlocutors are most often his interpretation of a glar 


} } 


a gesture. And then just think of how much he has ma 


here of how little! The novelist appears on almost eve 
page, and I preter to se this book as a confe yn of h 


Jules Romains has attem} ted to live some of tl episod > 


his novels. Let’s put it, then, on the shelf reserved for do 
ments contributing to the literary history of our time. And 
fictional characters shan't we climb down right away 


JUSTIN O} 


Audubon 


AUDUBON’S AMERICA. Edited by Donald Culross Peat 
tie. Houghton Mifflin and Company. $¢ 


N THIS volume selections have been drawn from Aud 


bon’s existing journals and from the “Ornithological 


Biography” to form an outline of Audubon’s life in terms 


ot what he saw as he looked out upon the varied America 
of his many travels. Inter spersed through the book are some 


seventeen plates in color, handsomely reproduced, inchiding 


plates from the “Quadrupeds,”” which are less frequent 


scen than the originals or reproductions of the “Birds” and 


therefore are of considerable interest, es 


n though they 
work. The se 


lections from the ‘Birds’ tend toward the highly dramat 


not constitute Audubon’s most characteristic 


and probably were chosen for their illustrative value in rela 
tion to the text. The somber little self-portrait, so delicate 
yet realistically painted, is a welcome addition, as is the 
landscape view of Natchez by Audubon. The prize, for th 
reader, is a small unfinished drawing, reproduced here in 
its exact original dimensions, of a hen turkey and her chict 
which shows the minute, exquisite touch and the fluent in 


stinct for design which wer 


umong Audubon’s prima 
gifts. 

Design appeared in almost everything he created, in an 
astonishing variety and often with great complexity. Ever 
his early sketches contain this factor; a little study of Ken 
tucky cardinals, drawn in 1811, was thrown into a bold 
wreath-like pattern with branches and leaves. Design might 
I This fa 


offers, I think, the soundest refutation to a charge which 


¢ said to form a signature for Audubon’s work 


Mr. Peattie has repeated, drawing from a recent biography 


by Stanley Arthur, that a lad named Joseph Mason, wh« 
accompanied Audubon as a pupil on the memorable journ 
to New Orleans in 1821, painted the flower settings for a 


large number of the ornithological studies—for many of t 












Ee hearin? 


Lewis Mumford’s 


FAITH FOR LIVING 


This is a book for our time that merits the atcention of every think- 


ing American... A book freighted with both knowledge and wis- 
dom, clearly and simply stated . . . 1 know of none of recent years 
with more pertinence for our time.”—]. Donald Adams, N. Y. 

$2.00 


Matthew Josephson’s 


THE PRESIDENT MAKERS 


is reada history the author traces the influence of Mark 
ving Lodge, Brandeis, House and others on the careers and 


; of McKinley, idee Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson. A 


my New Yorker. $3.75 


Andre Siegfried’s 
SUEZ AND PANAMA 


ry of the two a canals, by the author of 
America Comes of Age.” “Brilliant in its blending of information, 


| reasoning centered about those two canals 


ich are the main gateways between East and West.”’"—Pearl S$ 


b Asta $3.00 


Virginia Woolf's 


ROGER FRY 


ray English art critic, champion of post 
onism, one-time director of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Virginia Woolf, who was his close personal friend for many 


| sensitive and vital prose Ilustrated, $3.50 


Top Non-Fiction Best Seller in America 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh's 
THE WAVE OF THE FUTURE 


A Condens of Faith 

; us to bring our American dream to birth, even in 
°° ae f Gannett, N.Y. Herald Tribune 

6th printing, $1.00 
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Again at the head of ¢ A book 
well as for our generation. Igyith Linco 
versational, homely, \ ¢ at is someha 
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Wirs. niv 
by Janthe 


This charming, unass b be eth 
character since ‘Mr, ¢ bi tf 
know, f for she isthe t eo symb y Oo! 
and pleasant sides of Iror Bange 
will be quoting Mrs. Miniqfuaintances 
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HAINCOLN 


Ce WEARS 


A book for posterity as 

vith Lincoln; simple, con- 

somehow epic.” —Allan 

Re tined to be one of the 
re, one of the land 


tid Lewis, N. Y. Herald 


} 5 boxed, $20.00 
j volumes, boxed, 
$28.00 
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Edmund Wilson's 
TO THE FINLAND STATION 


A Study in the Writing and Acting of History 


The first section deals with the historical tradition growing out of 
the philosophy of the French Revolution — from Michelet’s dis 
covery of Vico, through Renan, Taine, and Anatole France. The 
second section traces the development of the socialist school of 
thought through Babeuf, Saint-Simon, Fourier, Robert Owen, En 
fantin, and the American Socialists, leading up to a detailed account 
of the careers of Marx and Engels. The third section deals witl 
Lenin and Trotsky. “Mr. Wilson has brought to this study of revo 
lutionary thought and action the same distinguished qualites of 
perception and insight which mark him as one of our foremost 
literary critics.""—Sidney Hook, N.Y. Herald Tribune $4.00 
“A study of the slow development of socialist ideas. He describes 
this development in terms of the men who transformed it, inter 
lacing a biography of ideas with the biography of the men who 


held them.” —Time Magazine. $4.00 


W. E. B. Du Bois’s 
DUSK OF DAWN 


The autobiography of the great Negro American educator and 
writer, the culmination of a notable career of letters and scholar hip, 
and an autobiography of a special kind, explicit in the subtitle 
< i 


An Essay Toward an Autobiography of a Race Concept.’ $3.00 


} 


Maxwell Anderson’s 


ELEVEN VERSE PLAYS: 1929-1939 


Included in this handsome book are Elizabeth the Oueen, High Tor, 
Winterset, Key Lare », Mary of Scotland, Valley Forge, The W: 

less Victory, Night Over Ta The Masque of Kings, The Feast 
of Ortolans ar 1 Se 1 Overture 1324 page » 


William Saroyan’s 


THREE PLAYS 


Three of the finest plays of our time by the Pulitzer Prize and N. Y. 
Drama Critics Circle Award winner. My Heart's in the Highlands, 
The Time of Your Life, and Love's Old Sweet Song. $3.00 
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warblers, the white-throated finch, the swamp sparrow, the 
ycllow-billed cuckoo, the Baltimore oriole, the mourning 
dove, and many others that are among the richest, the most 
complex paintings of the whole series, some hundred or 


more. Mr, Peattie says further that Audubon learned what he 


knew about botany and botanical painting from Mason, and 
in his later work only followed ‘“mannerisms’’ which Mason 
had ta rht nim 


Joseph Mason was a lad of thirteen when he made the 
journey to New Orleans. He remained with Audubon fo: 
a year and nine months. To have produced the paintings 
thus accredited to him Mason would have been obliged to 
create one every five days on an average, within that time 
finding the flowers, sometimes in remote places, and choos- 
ing them for their habitat relationship to the birds, some of 
which were unknown at the time to Audubon himself. He 
would have been obliged to start this enterprise, at the age 
of thirteen, with the complete mastery of a special technique 
Ir Mason in later years had continued such work with the 
brilltance manifest in the flower paintings of the “Birds” 
he would have carved for himself a particular niche in 
American natural history, but there is no evidence that he 


did so, though he was employed for a time as a museum 


flower painter in Philadelphia and lived to a considerable 
The sole basis for this charge is an article by Joseph 


Neal prir ted in the Neu Engla 2d Galax} in 1835, when 


\udubon had become famous. A more unreliable witness 


t Neal could hardly be found. Wilful, flighty, a hasty 
writer, he was continually in hot water because of his habit 
( t C1 is upon his contemporaries. He knew 
nothing of the original circumstances; he said he had the 
{ Mason. Neither Mr. Peattie nor Mr Arthur offers 
documentation or proof beyond Neal's article. 
Si ' o with this charge in mind I examined more 
t n four hundred of the originals of the “Birds,” and I 
\ to discover the slightest indication that any of 
the paintings represented the work of two different artists: 
the handling 1s singularly of a piece That from an early 
date Audubon was concerned with habitat backgrounds is 
| ( | ( | the | le u wn like tudy ot 
the Kentucky cardinals he gave even more attention to the 
form and texture of leave nd bark than to the plumag of 
the birds. But the final answer to this charge lies in the con- 
of design inhering in all of Audubon’s work 
exception of certain late paintings for which the 
Sw tist Lehman provided scenic ba kgrounds, probably 
| \ ibon thought that the large series needed va- 
riety ¢ ( he was pressed tor time: in these painting 
Mr. Peattie has included one of them—the element of design 
i. not bly absent. It would have been impossible for one 
ti » creat ( « design with flowers and for an 
other to rm ( on it another complex design of 
bird nd kee { re] on hay s in line and color fluently 
established. In some instances a rich design is even more 
apparent in the « { lrawinegs than in the plates, where 
occasionally a com| leting leaf or spray was cut off to fit the 
paper. The whol is to Mason's work ts an empty 
‘ ind Tam sorry that Mr. Peattie has so uncritically given 
, 


Mr. Peatt to the lost dauphin are 
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puzzling: he thrusts them into the opening paragrap! Fred 
biographical notes with the statement that only rece: the A 
‘the preposterous claim" been made, by “two wo s€) 
ographers."’ Obviously one of them is Alice Jaynes 7 (an ¢ 
member of the Audubon family, who I am sure wo ugl 
call her little book “I Who Should Command All” war, ! 
ography: in it she has assembled some of the curious!; ral 
number of coincidences that have raised the question whet! viliz. 
Audubon was the lost dauphin. Mrs. Tyler's book In 
might have shown Mr. Peattie that this query is by no m lm 
recent. It has a long history. Speculation in regard to Germ: 
been common for years in parts of Kentucky and Lo latter ¢ 
where the Audubons lived. Lucy Audubon implicitly b Romar 
that her husband was the lost heir of Louis XVI, as did } Dollfu 
two daughters, Harriet and Maria. Members of the B though 
well and Audubon families of the present day giv weight 
credence to it. The final fact is that Audubon himself ld t 
parently believed it, whether at first with his broad to pital 
of humor or with his equally broad sense of roman ty is. 
ertainly referred to it. The evidence on this point is ci The 
The fact that this theory as to Audubon’s birth ts a Lust 
tegral part of the Audubon story was of course the rea the wa 
for a few brief allusions to it in a work by the other wo tionalis 
biographer. I feel bound to add that Mr. Peattie’s state et 
that the theory is advanced as a “‘claim’’ in my book ind th 
true. It seems to me that Mr. Peattie is rather free wit terpr 
charges. In my own case this is not important, but I t heret 
he robs Audubon of an engaging twist of imaginative e st 
when he so hotly dismisses the story without the s! Profe 
indication that Audubon himself believed it. It 1s rea ples 
teresting that one so richly gifted, so buoyant, so uns: their ¢ 
of purpose could carry the load of this idea. It nd we 
suggests the complexity of his character on even an nvine 
scale. To have carelessly argued that the magnificent er s 
nent of the flower paintings did not belong to Au las 
to leave him, in this volume, shorn indeed. nt. J 
CONSTANCE Rt y ref 
he r 
ee expl. 
The Crisis of the West (silane 
. ‘ “E 
NOT BY ARMS ALONE. By Hans Kohn. Harvard I 
versity Press. $1.75. sis 
; 1use 
HE unity of this volume of occasional essays ts ach: minat 
by the fact that the essays all revolve about the cris ugh 
our Western civilization before the threat of totalitariar suggeE 
Some of the essays trace the historical roots of the ¢ thoug 
situation. Others vigorously express the author's conv: tand pe 
that the democratic world has been tardy in recognizing h an 
nihilist character of totalitarian politics. Others, again, 4 los o 
with the unsolved problem of the unity of Europe, for w e real 
the Nazi attempt at tyrannical unification is a false solut: ippeaser 
While all the essays are rewarding, the ones which | peo 
with the historical background of the present situat: lignat 
particularly valuable. The first, on Totalitarian Philosoph nd the 
duces to its component parts the fascist glorification of ¥ ther tl 
the ultimate norm of existence. With careful discrimin lhis is ¢ 
it shows to what degree Nazism is historically related ‘) §& ‘ec nega 
Prusstanism and how far it goes beyond Prussianism tn 5 F not unde 
fying war. “As is well known,” writes Professor ! p acievem 
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Frederick II stated that under Frederick I Berlin had been 


the Athens of the North (an opinion greatly overstating the 


e) and that under Frederick William I it became Sparta 
n opinion this time much nearer the fact). . . . But 
ugh Prussia foreshadowed the totalitarian philosophy of 


i 4 
ur, its application was limited by the acceptance of the 


al standards of Christianity and of common Western 
vilization.”” 
In a chapter on Austria-Hungary Dr. Kohn portrays the 
m of the Hapsb irgs as the meeting ground of narrowly 
Germanic and more cosmopolitan conceptions of em} ire 
r of course being echoes and vestigial remains of the Holy 
Roman imperial tradition. His analysis « larifies the politics ot 
Dollfuss and Schuschnigg and explains why those statesmen 


ight it possible to use the Catholic tradition as a countet 


weight against Germanic imperialism and why such efforts 


iid not avail. The debasement of Vienna, once the proud 
pital of the empire of the east, to a German provincial 

is given an added pathos by these historical perspectives 
The study of Czechoslovakia is particularly illuminating 
| 


use it throws light not only upon ¢ zech history but upon 


way history is made. It explains how modern Cze h na- 
alism was indissolubly united to the democratic idea he 
the Czech historian, Palacky, the mentor of Masaryk 
1 the spiritual father of modern Czech nationalism, re- 
rpreted the position of John Huss so that he ceased to be 
eretic and became the symbol of both the democrat: 
It against medievalism and Czech national sentiment. 
Professor Kohn’s analysis of the failure of democratic 
ples to assess the peril of totalitarianism seriously enough, 
ir complete lack of comprehension of the new dynamic 
world-revolutionary forces of National Socialism,” ts 
vincing enough but actually not as thoroughgoing as 
similar studies which have come from his own pen. 
lasses, he declares, have shared in the policy of appease 
t. The ideas underlying fascism ‘seemed so fantastic that 
refused to believe them.” ‘This illusory optimism was 
he root of the disaster which befell democratic nations.”’ 
xplaining the difference between fascist brutality and the 
ire of democratic nations to achieve justice he declares 
“Englishmen and Americans are brutal because they 
to live up to their philosophy of life; fascists are brutal 
use their philosophy glorifies hard ruthlessness and 
ination by force.” Both explanations are plausible 
ugh as far as they go. Taken together, they would seem 
iggest that the democratic world was too true to its ideals 
though of course not completely loyal to them—to under- 
‘and people who outrage every concept of justice. Does not 
1 an explanation give too much credit to the Jibera! 
los of the democratic world, and does it not fail to assess 
real depths of the spiritual weakness behind policies of 
peasement? Good people have difficulty in understanding 
people not because they are too virtuous to understand 
lignant evil but because they are too hypocritical to under- 
nd the evil within themselves, which is different in degree 
ther than in kind from the evil of really “bad” people 
lhis is to say that the democratic world does not understand 
negation of justice in Nazi philosophy because it does 
not understand the precarious and tentative character of all 


achievements of justice in its own world. 





== New Directions Books 


IN THE MONEY, by William Carlos 
W illiams. A beautifully written, deeply te 

record of American middle-class life. Sequel 

“White Mule.” $2.50 
CANTOS LU-LAXI, by Ezra Pound. 
A new installment of the most important epic 
poem of our time. $2.90 


A SEASON IN HELL, by Arthur 
Rimbaud. Rimbaud’s masterpiece has justly 
been called “the keystone of modern poetry.” 
Completely revised translation. French text in 
cluded. $1.00 


AMERIKA, by Franz Kafka. Katka’s 


dream-novel about the USA is his most entertain 
ing work. Its significance is indicated by Dr. 
Mann’s letter, which follows. $2.50 














A Letter from Thomas Mann 


Dear Mr. Laughlin 


The news that your firm nas planning to bring 
out an English translation of Franz Kafka’s novel 
AMERIKA gave me great pleasure and satisfaction 
For me the work of this Bohemian Jew, work wrested 
from a short, agonized life, has always ranked with the 
most fascinating productions in the realm of artistic 
prose. In fact, there ts nothing with which it can be 
compared. The complicated and often disquieting 
humour of this writing akin to the dream, with its reli 
gious overtones and its mixture of the grotesque with 
the most profound moral seriousness, may at first appear 
rather strange and inaccessible to readers accustomed to 
more simple entertainment. But in Europe today admira 
tion for Kafka’'s artistry ts already very great, and it has 
spread through the upper intellectual strata of many 
lands. The Swiss writer Hermann Hesse has called Kafka 
“the secret king of German prose.” I have heard such a 
writer as Aldous Huxley speak with the highest admira- 
tion of Kafka’s books. And if my congratulations on the 
cultural service which you are rendering with this pub- 
lication can increase the number of those who might 
wish to familiarize themselves with Kafka’s singular art, 
they are most emphatically tendered to you herewith 


Yours very truly 


\ 
é 
~» 





NEW DIRECTIONS 1940. Our annual 
collection of “‘advance-guard” writing—an exhibi- 

tion gallery of new trends. 600 pages of literary 
fireworks. $3.50 


FIVE YOUNG AMERICAN POETS. 
Mary Barnard, John Berryman, Randall Jarrell, 
W. R. Moses & G. M. O'Donnell publish their 
first books together. $2.50 


PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A 
YOUNG DOG, by Dylan Thomas. The 
Welsh poet writes his autobiography in a sequence 
of imaginative and humorous short stories. $2.50 


THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. 
Our beautifully printed edition of Ecclesiastes is 
built around the striking illustrations of Emlen 
Etting. A fine Christmas gift. Boxed, $2.50 


This is only a partial listing of New Directions 
Books. Write for a free catalog to our office at 
Norfolk, Connecticut 
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s | 
Only terms of 1 realism is it possible to assess, escaped altogether from the world of values... by 
, other ¢! tl} tendency toward appeascment centrating entirely on technique.” The war poets might h ' 
) | ; of the dem It is per- returned to a world of values, but the best of them, > 
1 te lve Mr. Chan lain of personal tu Wilfred Owen, were killed. 
Mr. Kohn does. But if the class motives behind his Retrenchment and escapism thus persisted straight thr 
id pictur to Ehot. And though Eliot's was the greatest retrench: 
d oO wl i nterest may prompt treason to a ft all, it was so great as to become revolutionary. He i | 
And an analysis of Communist polttics wall over a whole tradition in favor of one that had pre 
force t onclusion that other than purely economic motives it centuries before, never realizing that it had been a 


yn against a civilization doned for the same reason that Eliot was abandoning 


The will to fight the Nazis must come from an under- ccessor: because it had reached a blind alley. But E 


of how f US ma the difference betwe Y of course, brought valuable things to English poetry. He 
little justice and no ju at all. But the ability to fight a brilliant grasp of his medium. He “gave imagism a di 
luding proper pre oO rainst treason in our He endowed verse with qualities that made use ot 
n ome from understanding the similarities ind as well as the ear. These had their importance, 
, REINHOLD NIEBUHI though Eliot’s intoxication with the past eventually « 


him in it; and in an age of flaccid morals, Eliot’s po 


D tan QS Fe 


iOrality had its importance too. As Mr. Daiches says of | 


From Dowson to Auden (it might equally be Eliot speaking of Baudelaire) 


believed that it is better to go to Hell than to Limbo, 


POETRY IND THE MODERN WORLD. By D + 
l r § 


; ; ‘a ‘ positively evil than neither good nor evil.” 
Dar | [ \ ty of Chicago } $2.5 . ‘ 














! Mr. Daiches’s elaborate study of Yeats, most of it a 4 
KR. DAICHES has written one of the few tough- taking attempt to chart all the stages of Yeats’s myth-mal 
minded studies of twentieth-century English poctry nd system-secking, is rather more instructive than it is 
( turned it over more sensitively on their tongues, teresting. Perhaps I have always taken a lazy man’s way v 1 | 
pproached it with more zest and spirit. Scarcely anyone, Yeats, finding him very often a magnificent poet but e 
has dealt with it more soberly than Mr. Daiches, but seldom a rewarding thinker or theorist. But his cor ad 
SCA nyt is tried harder to explain its impulses, shopping around for inspiration, particularly in view of 
| chart its direction. Mr. Daiches has curious shops he visited, has always seemed less imp\ | 
not been interested in providing the poetic equivalent of a than the fact that Yeats, in the end, invariably came 
is not so much the q ty to himself. ; 
; ., ; , ‘ ' 
I poetry as the nature It has been only the Auden group who have squarely ’ 
His hoo t not so much criticism as an ’ the modern world, unbeguiled, as Eliot was, by traditior : 
not so much analysis as exposition. In method s Yeats was more fitfully, by aristocracy. Because the mod 
oughly | red with such a work as “Axcel's world is confused, Lewis and Auden and Spender have b< 
Castle,” though it is certainly never like it in tone. For where, But they have seen, clearly enough, the things that are ws 
1 Wilson, exposition often takes the form of an expert with it, and they have found in a revolutionary outlo« , 
na at » is coupled with any amount of way of pushing toward the future. At least they once i 
Mr. Daiches’s treatment is faintly ped What the war has done to them I do not know, and f 
flinty, his progress careful. But the 5 l for the most part does not say. 
, or insipid about his LOUIS KRONENBER( i 
M 1) | | king over the bones of th V 
mn vho in one way or another afthrmed the life Brutocracy Versus Plutocracy 
i f | with Day Lewis, Auden Bore 3 o ; . — 
| the life about them but affirmed 2/72 REVOLUTION IS ON. By M. W. Fodor. Houg 
ae Mifflin and Company. $2.75. q 
! ! \ I 1 the alliirmatio fi 
ble to achieve the attirma EVOLUTIONS, unlike wars, are the glamour gi 7 
From the Dowsons of the '90's to the history. They appear to us as an outbreak of a supp: / - 
Eli t 1 constant search for new pat- deology or an oppressed people and not merely a a cra 
of which either led 1 for power. Erroneous as this conception occasionally i f. 
direction. The Yellow Nineties accounts for the failure of comments on the war to m«¢ th 
off life itself. Ne the revolution behind or linked with the hateful mass ¢ of 
I 1] 1 He 1 re} t s ( 
O else to take its place No doubt a “revolution is on,” and gratitude is due to 
e Geo the old perspecti Fodor for telling us this truth, though we may not shar 
h tl t t for the whole 4 view of the revolution’s goal. Eight chapters of his bo th 


balitves bshasbes t. Finding the whole of nearly half of it, are splendid journalistic work. The aut lik 
» perplexit gathered his facts on the spot with great personal pluck and mm 
; sed the lhe Imavists cleverness. Whether or not we share his opinion that treason ey 
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and strategic mistakes must bear the brunt of responsibility 
for the disaster in Flanders, his observations esis in 
various ways to a new version of the events leading up to it. 

In the second, equally fascinating, half of his book Mr. 
Fodor propounds the following 
child of the 


tinuing its great equalizing process” 


theses: (1) the current 
revolution is the French Revolution, “con- 
>) the thr 
National 
(3) all aim at the restoration of past glory, that is, the glory 
of ancient Rome, of the Holy 


dreams of Peter the Great; (4) these revolutionary regimes, 


e European 


revolutions have the same objective Socialism ; 


Roman Empire or of the 


? e } ° ‘ I. 
ge Sorel’s ‘direct action, are actually 


a product of Geor 


socialistic.’” How the three ‘isms’ qualify in politi al theory 


“revolution” and ‘‘socialism,”’ 


ut Fodor's over-simplification has the unquestionable merit 


depends largely on the terms 
I 
of stressing the point that events on the other hemisphere are 
not just more of Europe's “eternal struggles” or a ‘‘strugg 
igainst the pluto-democracies,”” as the fascists and Commu 
nists of this country respectively allege to excuse their mutual 
intimacy with the arch-enemy 

In her introduction to Fodor's book Dorothy Thompson 
suggests that the author ‘‘gives the Nazis too much credit as 
a revolutionary force,” when there is in truth nothing behind 


Hitlerism “but old-fa shioned | 


san-Germanism and a brutal 
desire to replace existing shunentsth interests by a Germanic 
monopoly state capitalism.” 
urrent revolutions reveals 


Careful scrutiny of the three 


neither a common French an- 


stry nor a common socialist goal. The French Revolution 
absolutism ; 


1 
imost a centu 


»verthrew feudal industrial capitalism, flourish- 


ng on its ruins for a was certainly no revo 


lution. Still less are the current revolutions descendants of 


the French equalizing process—the author himself empha- 


sizes their “anti-equalitarian nature.” In his recently pub- 


hed study of revolution Robert Hunter concludes that 


revolutions commence in anarchy and end in dictatorship, 
which ts usually their final phase.”’ It may be that the — 
ones, starting as dictatorships, are going to end in anarchy. 


Remembering, however, Morley’s remark ye ‘the 


first act of the revolutionary play cannot b2 understood until 


John 


} 


the curtain has fallen on the fifth,’ we had better abstain 


from further meddling in the disagreement between the 
ithor and his introducer. 

At any rate a revolution is on, not a new form of govern- 
ient as American appeasers still seem to believe, inspired 
y the hope that out of gratitude for this misnomer the 
dictators will protect their vested interests in Europe. Mr 
Fodor is probably right in presuming that in Central Europe 
first World War “had 


However 


ie revolution brought about by the 


merely gone underground.” , in some of these 


yuntries the “revolution” rulers 
from the responsibility for the defeat. Nevertheless, behind 


the “dynamic gangsterism,” 


was merely the flight of the 
in Dorothy Thompson's words, 
f the dictatorships, latent revolutions do exist. What are 
heir aims? 


In Mr. 


ast put socialism into practice,” 


Fodor’s view, since “three major states have at 


socialism 1s supposed to be 
the revolutionary objective. Conceding the “totalitarian” dis- 


like of plutocracy, anti-capitalism does not necessarily imply 


socialism, which in its ultimate sublimation means at all 


events the primacy of human life and of human dignity over 
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Ernest 
Hemingway’s 
For Whom the Bell Tolls 


‘* This is the best book Ernest Hemingway has written, the 
fullest, the deepest, the truest. One of the major novels 
in American literature.’’ — J. Donald Adams in the Neu 
York Times $2.75 


Allan 
Nevins’s 
John D. Rockefeller 


The Heroic Age of American Enterprise 
**A rich record of a unique American life history. It takes 


its place at once, of course, as the monumental authority 


upon the career of Rockefeller.’’—- Lewis Gannett in the 


New York Herald Tribune. Profusely illustrated. Two 
volumes. 7.50 


George 
Santayana’s 


The Realm of Spirit 


**One of the most arresting and singular systems of phi- 
losophy of our time. No one in this generation could have 
written with such enchantment and such profundity.”’ 


— New York Times. $3.00 


Robert E. 
Sherwood’s 


There Shall Be No Night 


The play that has stirred thousands comes through the 
printed page in all its emotional power. Introduction by 
the author. $2.00 


Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s 


Christianity and Power Politics 


Of this timely, stimulating book, Lewis Mumford writes: 
**No one else in America has approached the world we live 
in with such unflinching insight."’ $2.00 
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material interests. It is Mr. Fodor's opinion that the to- 
talitarian regimes “‘can be described as state socialist experi 
ments” because “if capitalism is owned and controlled by 
one supreme body, the state, then it becomes socialism 

I venture to disagree. Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin are 
merely personifying the Hegelian idea of an all-powerful 
state. Furthermore, it would be a desecration of the idea to 
characterize as socialist a juggernaut crushing enslaved la- 
borers under its wheels. And I wonder if in the socialist 
state there would be “infamously long working hours,” if 
the workers, instead of sharing the profits, would be fed 
with “strength through joy” and dreams of racial supremacy 
and imperial power. Not even the disappearance of “all 
basis of morality” is a test of socialism. The Shavian as- 
sumption that some form of despotism is the logical con- 
clusion of “intelligent Marxism” does not mean that what 
neo-despotism has thus far produced is socialism, no matter 
whether Herr Thyssen dislikes it or not. 

This erroneous approach, however, does not destroy the 
value of Mr. Fodor’s book. Most interesting are his descrip- 
ions of totalitarian nationalism and his advice to American 
youth to watch the revolution but to keep out of it. The 
cockles of our hearts are warmed by his, wishful thought 
that masses revolting for freedom with the aid of tanks and 
planes might defeat the oppressors. 

But what next? There is an answer in Dorothy Thomp- 
son’s—pardon me for the pleonasm—brilliant introduction. 
“Men who are still thinking in the terms of the nineteenth 
entury of money profit as the measure of value and 
who praise an individualism which puts personal advantage 
over any other consideration whatsoever . . . are incapable 
of envisioning a more reasonable, civilized, just, and beauti- 
ful universe, and unwilling to assume the responsibility for 
creating it.’” May her words stand not merely as an intro- 
duction to Fodor's book but as an introduction to the future 


of America! RUSTEM VAMBERY 


Sensibility and Luggage 


THE EXPENSE OF GREATNESS. By R. P. Blackmur. Ar- 


row Editions. $3. 


R. BLACKMUR is a good critic because he is serious, 
Mi: has both sensibilities and intellectual subtlety. 
He has, it is true, in a marked degree, the faults of these 
virtues. His seriousness is often invalidated by the web of 
super-seriousness he tends to spin from it. His sensibilities 
are not always searching enough; he can hedge around with 
them, and miss the point, while using them with scientific 
precision. And his subtlety often enervates rather than re- 
veals. He has, as well, extreme faults of style. It is important 
to deal with his virtues first, because they are the particular 
ones they are—rare at any time and practically extinct at the 
moment. 

Although he can be completely wrong on matters situated 
on what he himself would call “the periphery,” Blackmur 
is frequently beautifully right in matters situated at the cen- 


ter. He knows that a work of art is a complex product ot 
human growth and suffering (although he does not quite 
manage to say this in his aphorism, “Death is the expense 
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of life and failure the expense of greatness’). He is the 
lirect opposite of the critic who throws off banal middle-class 
remarks to comfort a middle-class audience. He recognizes 

] 


nd admires “speed” in apprehension and expression, while 


he himself works with great patience and, sometimes, n 
lening slowness, around, above, and through his subject. He 
ugs in moral standards to strengthen his critical weight 


iil, 


1 


it these really do not matter, because, as with all sensitive 
ritics, his reactions are at bottom instinctive. He knows what 
is serious even in American art: and there has been seriou 
American art in spite of the tendency, at present, to push it 

k and keep it at folk level. Blackmur, fortunately, is th 
it of person who instinctively knows that there is a differ 

ice between a lyric poem written by a great lyric poet and 

Mother Goose song; between a piece of grillage of a high 

‘riod and a well-made doorknob or frying-pan; between 
Bach's B minor Mass and ‘Ballad for Americans”; between 
. song by, say, Hugo Wolf and the most beautiful folksong 
ever invented by anybody. He knows that the novels writ- 
ten by John Steinbeck, Richard Wright, Herman Melville, 
nd Henry James differ greatly. He knows that ‘all things 
xcellent are as difhcult as they are rare.” And he is the 
kind of person who would never be able to deny knowing 
ill this. 

Blackmur, however, has serious lacunae in his special 
knowledge. And he carries an impeding, almost crippling, 
mount of extra baggage in the form of a whole critical 
vocabulary taken over from the moral philosophy so popular 
in English and American universities since the last war. If 
Blackmur made a determined effort to throw out of his 


vocabulary, for good, such words as “‘synergical,” “‘sordor,”’ 


“quotidian,” and, most especially, “heuristic,” it 


would be all to the good. The terms from moral philosophy 


anterior,” 


too, tend to reduce some of his passages to pure Swaheli; 
the result of superimposing these terms on literary analysis 
; more befuddling than clarifying. And they are not native 
tu Blackmur’s cast of mind; when he lets himself go he tends 
to think in images. This philosophic apparatus, moreover, is 
manipulated, often, with a kind of swank unbecoming to a 
sincere critic. 

As his perceptions, for some reason, are likely to be good 
or bad in alternation, his courage, too, often wavers. He can 
be courageously offhand and even—surprisingly—flip in 
dealing with obviously bad poets; on the other hand, he 
treads rather carefully, mincing every statement into the 
minutest segments, in order to get around saying something 
directly damning about someone who, by reason of estab- 
lished position or what not, is not quite attackable. Using 
his own methods alone, he can be triumphantly right and 
revealing, in the case of T. E. Lawrence (this essay, in spite 
of its almost impenetrable structure and style, is the best in 
the book), while remaining incomplete and even biased in 
the cases of Yeats and Hardy. He can be both wrong and 
right, as in the case of Emily Dickinson. Here he does stand 
up, with a good deal of spunk, for a decent edition of Dick 
inson’s works. But on the other hand, because of what he 
does not take in, he misinterprets the reasons for her poetry, 
leaving out whole tracts of her circumstances, such as her 
psychic slavery to her father. He brings in James, Dostoevski, 
Gide, and Mann in discussing a novel by Frances Frost. He 
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GIVE SANCTUARY 10 THESE 


The following is an extract from a report received’ from 
Eric G. Muggeridge, director of our work in England: 


“The children seem to have settled tnto a 
life within danger. They are not afraid and when 
one bombardment is over they do not worry 
about the next one but just carry on normally! 

“They have asked permission to sleep two tn 
a bed—and it ts easy to understand this. It ts 
very nice to cuddle close to a little friend when 
one 1s awakened during the night by the boom 
of the big guns. It has been quite impossible to 
use the upper-deck bed recently as the terrific 
impacts threw several children out of bed—so 
the doubling up answers two very good 
purposes. 

“Though things seem black, they are really 
not. Our work carries with it so much love and 
friendship, we pray that we may be able to ex- 
tend it to many more children.” 


The Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children maintains and 
operates “Sanctuaries” for children made homeless by 
bombardments, on the Woodberry Down Estates in England 
and has recently taken over a large estate at Melton Mow- 
bray, Waltham, England. Here children receive lodging, food, 
clothing and loving care. Funds are needed to maintain the 
“Sanctuaries” —funds for food, clothing and additional 
“Sanctuaries.” All monies are cabled direct through the 
Chase National Bank of New York to our account in London 
and pass through no other hands. The need is truly urgent 
No amount is too small. Will you help, please? 


EDNA BLUE, Executive Chairman 


CO-OPERATING ORGANIZATIONS AND SPONSORS 
Eleanor Roosevelt 
Booth Tarkington 
Clifton Fadiman 


London International Commission J 8B. Priestley, 
London County Ceuncil Helen Keller 
British Women's Volunteers Thomas Mann 


FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN, Inc N 
55 West 42nd Street, New Vork City LOngacre 5-1007 


I wish to contribute to the upkeep of the Sanctuaries 
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HARPER HOLIDAY HINTS 
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MAUROIS’ 
TRAGEDY IN FRANCE 


The best account of what happened to France. “Over- 
whelmingly worth reading by Americans.”’ 
—WALTER MILLIS, N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.00 
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EDNA ST. VINCENT 


MILLAY'S 


[| MAKE BRIGHT 
THE ARROWS 


Her new volume of poems, born of democracy’s struggle for 
life. Cloth, $1.75. Leather, $3.00 


ALBERT 


HALPER'S 
[| SONS OF THE FATHERS 


A poignantly moving novel of a Russian immigrant family. 
By the author of Union Square, The Foundry, etc. $2.50 


J.B. 


PRIESTLEY'S 
[| BRITAIN SPEAKS 


The author of The Good Companions tells what Britons 


think, talk about and do while being bombed day and ry 
$2.5 


WILLIAM D. 


BaYLes 


[] CAESARS IN GOOSE STEP 


sicture of the Nazi leaders that takes their 


“A pungent pen-} $3.00 


hair down.”—Otto D. Tolischus. Illustrated. 


JOHN 


GUNTHER'S 


[] INSIDE ASIA 
[] INSIDE EUROPE 


The two indispensable books that provide the key to world 
Each $3.50 
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ADAMICS 


— 


FROM MANY LANDS 


The composite biography of our immigrant popula 
an epic.”—WN. Y, Times. Mlus. $3.90 
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can be bemused by the specious importance of both Hen: 
and Marian Adams. He can, as well. write paragraphs « 
fine good sense and delicate analysis, such as the paragray 
devoted to the proposition, ‘‘Assenting to experience is th 
basis of conviction.” 

A perusal of some intense, personal, non-philosophic crit 
icism, of the sort contained, for example, in Flaubert’s “Co 
respondence” would do Mr. Blackmur a good deal of goo 
French criticism of all periods might help him to overcon 


the more annoying—to the reader—coils and tangles of h 


subtlety. But he is on the side of the angels, and only nee 
more impatience, more courage, and perhaps ten more yea 
of varied experience and wider reading, to make him a crit 
of imposing stature and of the first order. 


LOUISE BOGAN 


The Tone of Time 


SAPPHIRA AND THE SLAVE GIRL By Willa Cathe 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


HE boy who told the story of ‘““My Antonia,” findir 
f pee transported from Virginia to the prairies of N 
braska, said, “I had the feeling that the world was left | 
hind, that we had got over the edge of it, and were outsi: 
man’s jurisdiction. I had never before looked up at the s! 
when there was not a familiar mountain ridge against it 
For thirty years Miss Cather found her clue to the her: 
values of life in that Western world of open plains a1 
pioneer struggle; now she goes back, for the first time in | 
literary career, beyond her Nebraska girlhood to the Virgin 
of her earliest memories, te a country of older laws ar 
severer customs—to Back Creek Valley west of the Bi 
Ridge and to the house of Henry Colbert, the miller, a: 
his wife Sapphira, a Dodderidge of Loudon County. T! 
story offers the familiar features of her earlier books: the 
is the retreat to the past—here 1856—when human dign 
ind honor were not yet outlawed by the cheap principles ar 
vulgar comforts of modern times; there is the idealizir 
pathos of distance and lost beauty; there is an epilogue t! 
brings the story twenty-five years nearer—but only to 1881 
when time has dissolved old conflicts, clarified their myster 
and healed old wounds by its touch of grace and humilit 
There is a stoic husband, asking no questions of an unkir 
destiny; there is an imperious wife who finds herself exil 
in the backwoods as earlier heroines like Marian Forrest 
and Myra Henshawe were exiled in the rough country of t! 
West, self-confounded by her pride and fear of truth, def¢ 
ing herself rather than allow victory or happiness to othe: 
yet who must finally say, like the woman in Katherine An: 
Porter's story, “I was right not to be afraid of any thief | 
myself, who will end by leaving me nothing”; there ts a 
1 young girl, the Negro slave Nancy, on whom Sapph 
vents her defeat and jc lousy, another embodiment of t 
pirit of youth and natural grace which appeared before 
Ales ndra, Thea, Antonia, Tom Outland, and Lucy G: 
heart—the pure in heart whom no evil can ever defeat wh 
and on whom Miss Cather fixes for her faith in experic: 
age of warring egoisms and debasing ambition. 


Miss Cather has risked not only a repetition of characte 
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ind effects in which her expertness has already passed f 


lastery to mere formulation; she has duplicated her matter 
nd pathos so narrowly as to make unavoidable the sensation 
that what was once a sincere and vigorous theme has been 

jected to a further attenuation of sentimental argument 


ind special pleading. This effect is emphasized by the insistent 
inness and simplicity of manner to which she adheres 
t conscious simplicity which at times (in “My Antonia,” 
\ Lost Lady,”’ and ‘Death Comes for the Archbishop’’) 
‘ has raised to a point of intensity and lyric poignance that 
1s the only real approximation to Turgenev and Gogol 
1 American fiction, but which on other occasions (“One of 
Ours,” “Shadows on the Rock,” “Lucy Gayheart’’ ) has 
ipsed either into an inert and nerveless dulness or into a 
ntimentality that begs the whole question of creating ind 
bstantiating character by means of words, sensation, and 
bserved detail. 
Her devotion to the past and its perished beauty has been 
ncere but inevitably limited by a didactic principle and 
threatened by the inflexibility of an idealistic convention 
Only when her sentiment is toughened by psychological or 
atmospheric realism has she brought off her pathos success 
fully, and only when her idealizations have been ground 
in a hard sense of physical and regional fact have they missed 
banality and abstraction. To reread the whole of her work, 
as I have just done, is to realize how deliberately she has 
faced her risks in order to win her prizes. It is to see that 
the subtlety and scope of her themes (‘The Professor's 
House,” ‘““My Mortal Enemy’) have often failed to find the 
structure and substance that would give them life and so must 
remain at the level of a sketch; it is to realize that her novels 
educe to a single motive and pattern whose sincerity is unde 
iable but rudimentary and soon becomes threadbare, 
eatedly exposed by a meagerness of texture and sensib 
ealization; but it is to admit at last that in her finest books 
Miss Cather has brought to a kind of heroic climax and 
senuine epic meaning the work of the American women 
vho preceded her (Rose Terry Cooke, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Mrs. Freeman) and that she has sublimated to its elements a 
inception of pioneer life which in other hands has generally 
psed inte vulgar romanticism and blatant American elo 
juence. 
“Sapphira,” by recovering the gravity and lyric ease of her 
est work and by avoiding the flat prettification of history 
iat nullified ‘Shadows on the Rock,” is Miss Cather’s best 
ook in thirteen years and one of the five best of her produ 
in. It shows in its central character the tangible passi 
| struggle, in its secondary characters the honest virtue and 
redible humility, and in its general atmosphere of fear 


1 obsession a dramatic force that lift the tale out of 





<aggerated moralism and dramatic simplicity into its own 
nd of truth and power. Its people rise above the flat dimer 
ns of moral humors, and there are passages—Nancy’s 
rror, Henry's struggle with his first consciousness of lo. 
¢ her, Sapphira’s final surrender—that remind us how 
wuch integrity of word and effect is required to justify the 


urbreadth compromises with melodrama and sentiment 





vhich Miss Cather risks and how she is one of the two or 





three masters who remain to us in this kind of art. They also 





ind us that in defining the spiritual forces that have gone 








| STATE GUIDES 


Compiled by Workers of the 
Writers’ Program of the W.P.A. 


More than mere guides, these vol 
umes are great sociological docu- 


ments, written by and for the people. 


Here are valuable accounts of each 
state, in its natural setting, science 
and industry, sports and recreation 
avriculture, commerce and trans 
portation, education, history, arch 
itecture. Each contains 64 pages of 
illustrations in gravure, maps and 


calendar of events 


NEW YORK 


A Guide to the Empire State 


$3.00 


FLORIDA 


Guide to the Southernmost State 


$2.75 


VIRGINIA 


A Guide to the Old Dominion 


$3.00 


MARYLAND 


A Guide to the Old Line State 


$2.75 


THE OHIO GUIDE 


y 


AtAll Booksellers Now 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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“CONGRATULATIONS!” 


writes Louis Untermeyer 


David Daiches’ incisive new book of eriti 
ort ent since Tennyson (and the r 
to the r socially and intelleetu- 


‘If Mr. Daiches is a littl ess 
nda little more than excessive 
1 ] een meceerning the 
And the char te r 
coucise ever wri n 

ersyv-provokin noet. Altogethe 
Ml lDaiches lit volun CrHE 
MODERN WOR L 1) id that is high 
At Fars stores, $2.50 


POETRY AND THE 
MODERN WORLD 
By David Daiches 


For Everyone who Reads 
Current Sest- womens 


trating ats es of today’s leading 

ithe relation of their books to the 

of their bocalities. ? m New England, 
) Canti eld P. Ma ren ind, 
rm ti uth, Cabell, irk 

. Wolf and los ay 

Anderson, Dreiser, Sinclair 

West, Rolvaag and Steinbeck 

wh writer, radio speaker and teacher. 
$2.50 


America in Contemporary Fiction 
By Percy H. Boynton 


Two Books for All 
Thinkers-About-Democracy 


| by T. V. SMITH 


Congressman-at-Large from Illinois 
and Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Chicago 


The LEGISLATIVE 
WAY OF LIFE 


Do you look with a jaundiced eye 
upon all politicians? Let this elo- 
juent and witty philosopher-leg- 
lator acquaint you with Amer- 

ita problems; its ways and means; 

re its products. Here are the weak 
igths of the legislative way. $1.00 


LINCOLN, LIVING LEGEND 


oe lectures and epeeches by T. V. Smith, concise and 
i he shows how the acts of cancel the 

do by history and folklore into Lincoln, 

e Civil War President molded his 

about a single guiding principle 

$1.00 





i the University of Chicago Press 

n 3,000 titles, many of them mile- 

ve of their various fields) Known to 

y educator tia John Dewey's School and 

f published ISU; to every physicist, 
llikan’s The Electron, WIT; to every 
ogian and to a hundred thousand 


e renders, Smith and Goodspeed’s The 
ble in Amertcan Tranalation, 1931, and The 
om plete Bibl 2, including The Apocrypha, 1949. 
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into the making of our culture she has performed with d 


nity and profound honesty a service that usually falls in: 


the hands of spellbinders and literary demagogues. At 
moment when our spiritual riches, at best not too plentit 
are put to every possible test of confusion and debasem 


the part she has played in saving them from the misuses \ 


theory and from the fatuous complacency that easily conv« 
them into a means of conceit and violence is not to be : 


taken or underestimated. MORTON DAUWEN ZAB! 


The Man Who Leads China 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK: MARSHAL OF CHINA. By § 
Hedin. The John Day Company. $3. 


BOOK on Chiang Kai-shek by the distinguished S 
AS explorer, Sven Hedin, is an event of some im; 
tance. Although Chiang Kai-shek ranks with Gandhi, 
possibly Nehru, as one of the few men of this generat 
in Asia whose position in history is secure, no satisfact 
biography of him has yet appeared. His own writings, 
significant, are of little aid to the average Westerner w! 
wishes to understand him. Oddly enough, his wife, 
result of her excellent knowledge of English, is far bett 
known and understood in this country than the Generaliss: 
himself. 

Sven Hedin has been a frequent visitor to China for m 
than forty years. Like most Westerners who have bec 
intimately acquainted with the country and its people, ! 
deeply attached to China and the Chinese. He has kno 
and admired Chiang Kai-shek for more than a dozen y: 
Perhaps because of this chronological sequence, his book 
more about China than it is about the Marshal, as he pret 
te call Chiang. And, by and large, it is a good review 
recent Chinese history. The broad outline of events du 
the past doven or so years is enlivened by stories of Sv 
Hedin’s personal experiences and those of his associat 
Many of these experiences have to do with the little-know 
but highly strategic parts of China which he knows best 
Sinkiang and Inner and Outer Mongolia. These perso: 
stories, including those told him by others, constitute t! 
most valuable part of the book—material which, in ma: 
cases, cannot be found elsewhere. 

As a biography of China's great war leader, the boo 
unfortunately, contributes little in information and less 
interpretation. Chiang’s career is consistently painted 


exaggerated terms. His virtues are magnified; his faults i; 


nored. History is repeatedly altered to justify Chiang’s r 


in it, or to cover up his mistakes. The story of his kidna; 


ping at Sian, for example, has been told six or seven tin 
in recent books; but in none, except possibly Chiang’s o 
report, is there a more naive or inaccurate interpretation 


events during those historic days. The bloody days at Shan; 


hai in 1927, when Chiang first bolted the Kuominta 
revolution, are completely ignored, as is the butchering « 
tens of thousands of peasants in his subsequent anti-Co 
munist campaign. Having ignored the days when Chiar 
was on the side of black reaction in China, Sven Hed 


naturally fails to explain the peculiar concatenation of 


cumstances by which Chiang subsequently emerged as leader 
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of a unified China, in which he has faithfully and loyally 
reserved the united front with the Communists against 
tremendous odds. It is unfortunate that one who has seen 

1 loved China as Sven Hedin undoubtedly has should have 
understood so little of the hidden events of these historic 
years. Despite this handicap he has written a book which no 
student ef China can afford to ignore. 

MAXWELL §S 


The Roots of Anti-Semitism 


THE GREAT HATRED. By Maurice Samuel. Altred A 
Knopf. $2. 

IEWISH FATE AND FUTURE, By Arthur Ruppin. Trans 
lated by E. W. Dickes. The Macmillan Company. $4 


T WAS just three years ago that I spoke about Hitler with 
Ft Lansbury at his home in the East End of London 
He had recently returned from a long interview with the 
Nazi dictator, whom he had begged to keep peace. “'E was 

ioite a noice chap,” said Old George, ‘‘and made me put 

1¢ leg up on the sofa when 'e learned of my lumbago. But 
vhen I mentioned the Jews ’e ‘it the ceiling. 'Is eyes popped 
it of ‘is ‘ead; ‘e slobbered at the mouth.” 

Why was this so? Was it to be explained simply as an 
ther case of dementia praecox? This would be a strange 

erration for the most coldly calculating mind of the twen 

tieth century. And what shall be said about the millions of 
Germans who possess the same feelings—and about the anti 
‘mittsm of Mussolini, the Iron Guard of Rumania, and 
her Coughlin and his Christian Front? To say that they 
e deranged is at best to beg the question. What, then, is 
nature of their derangement, and why is it directed against 
Jews? Maurice Samuel answers these questions in one ot 
most eloquent books ever written about the Jewish 
blem. 

He establishes the distinction in the first place between 

ie great hatred and the normal difficulties encountered by 
iinorities. Differences in mores, the dislike of the unlike, 
produce tensions which are part of the everyday experience 
if mankind. As they affect the Jews, Samuel refers to them 
s anti-Jewish sentiment. But the Nazi creed is not ordinary 
nti-Jewish sentiment. Listen to Goebbels—'‘This is the 
vorld enemy, the destroyer of civilization’; and to Hitler 

If the Jew conquers the nations of this world, his crown 

ll become the funeral wreath of humanity, and once again 
his planet, empty of mankind, will move through the ether 

; it did thousands of years ago.” 

Obviously these are not like other expressions of racial 

religious hatred, not like expressions of Franco-German, 
German-Polish, or Japanese-American antagonism. “We have 
eft the ‘normal’ field of human enmity,” the author con- 

ides, “and entered the realm of the primitive demonologi- 
ul.” If not, he asks, “Why has it become a world cult of 
ich extraordinary power? And whence does it derive its 


haracteristic tone, a terrified and driveling diabolism, absent 


from all other instances of group intolerance and inaccessible 
) ordinary modes of discourse ?””’ 
And why this fanaticism against the Jews? Because Nazi 


anti-Semitism is the heart of a world cult “‘to put an end to 





unique in these days. Seldom indee« 
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Pan Ameriea 


By Carleton Beals 
This realistic and lucid survey 


lays bare the international strate- 
gies used by European statesmen 
to secure a stranglehold on the 
essential raw materials of South 
America. It shows how nearly self- 
sufficient we should be if the two Americas can regain 
control of them. ““Pan America” is a very rare kind of 
book. Better than an unbiased book, it is one that 
takes a purely and fearlessly American view of the 
world and our part in its affairs. $3.00 


Eneyelopedia of 
World History 


Edited by William H. Langer 


Literally world history, cover- 
ing every nation, state and country, 
from prehistoric times down to 
1939. Practically a reference li- 
brary in itself.."—N. Y. Times. 
“A marvellous book ... Now that 

I have it, I wonder how I ever felt safe to be without 
it.” — Raymond Gram Swing. “A reference book 
which immediately takes its place in the front rank of 
historical manuals.’’ — Simeon Strunsky $5.50 


Audubon’s 
Ameriea 


Edited by Donald Culross Peattie 


a 
Six dollars and worth every cent 

of it.’ — Clifton Fadiman. “The 

whole volume is so obviously a 

work of love that American read- 

ers should receive it with heartfelt 

gratitude.”’ — Carl Carmer. ‘Beau- 

tiful, rugged, vivid, like the young nation it portrays.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune. “The reproductions are 
better than in any recent Audubon. . . most hand- 
some gift volume of the autumn.” — Sterling North. 
“A book to own.”’ — N. Y. Times $6.00 


Pilgrim’s Way 


The ausehions aphy of John Buchan 
(Lord T weedsmuir) 


The book of the year in auto- 
biography.” — N. ¥. Times. “An 
exquisite work of an exquisite 
spirit, simple, gentle, unpretend- 
ing, disciplined, hardworking ... 
a profound experience, almost 

is the chance for 
this experience, so persuasively offered; seldom in- 
deed does such a book appear.” — The Atlantic 
Monthly. “Aa altogether beautiful book." — Chicago 
Tribune $3.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY -PUBLISHERS 





1 The true story of a moth- 

R p LV] 0 | D er's courageous fight to 

Says Dorothy Canfield Fisher: 

“It should be read by all 

introduction by ing.’ 3rd Edition, $2.75. 

PIERRE VAN PAASSEN Recommended by the Book- 

living writers, SHER- 

WOOD ANDI RSON, tells 

trate his text. Says The Atlan- 

By Sherwood tic: “‘A book to own and be 

AMERICA Serjes $2.50. 

3 E T E Even more breath-taking 

STORY, is this amazing new 

Ww | T n b 5 4 collection of personal — 

ences of The Members of the 

Robert Spiers Benjamin by Robert Spiers Benjamin. 
$2.75 

BABES in WELLS. Reminiscent of his 

famed “Mr, Britling Sees It 


save her brilliant Aryan son 
T 3 n R 5 from the wrath of the Nazis. 
By Irmgard Litten Am ericans, aS a warning of 
d anger, imminent, horrify- 
of-the-Month Club. 
2 ‘ 2 One of America’s greatest 
the story of America’s average 
T 0 wi i home town, using 150 mag- 
nificent photographs . to illus- 
proud of owning—a book to 
Anderson give.’ Vol. IV, FACE OF 
than the Club's best-sell- 
ing first book, THE INSIDE 
2 Overseas Press Club of Amer- 
Edited by ica. EYE WITNESS its edited 
4 A great new romance of 
England today by H. G. 
THE DARKLING Through” is this story of two 


lovers who dream of a future 


wooo while fighting for their very 
N. Y. Sun: *‘The best 


lives. ‘ 
work Wells has done since— 
years ago.’ $2.7 


S 5 a tl ome 
PRINCE phy of the man tho out 


smarted Napoleon—a man as 

METTERNICH adept at love as he was at 

... diplomacy. An authoritatiye 

picture of a crucial era in the 

= 37 Raoul world’s history, with a frank 
Auernheimer 


By H. G. Wells 


close-up of the man who 
dominated it. 352 pages. 
$3.50. 


red blooded 


king whose ill-fated Armada 
By Hermann of detatl and in brilliant col- 


A radiant, ) 
6 | T i F novel based on the life of 
fs Philip HI, . 
was defeated by Queen Eliza- 
beth’'s men. Says the New 
.Kesten ors, the man emerges an in- 
tense reality."" By HERMANN 


ip the great Spanish 

York Times; *‘With a wealth 

KESTEN. 538 pages. $2.75. 

A masterful explanation 

7THE RAPE of the psychology of 
pror aganda as it applies to 

woth Hitler's and Mussolini's 

0 F T W £ rise to dictatorship, with some 

yound recommendations for 

m i] os g b S combatting such propaganda 
and applying it as an antidote 
. to dictatorships. By SERGE 
Se CRUSE CH AKOTIN. $3.00 
~ The revelations of a 
8 world-famous diplomat of 
DIPLOMAT our time—in Rome, St. Peters- 
burg, the Orient, London; as 
a confidant of Dollfuss, 
OF DESTINY Schuschnigg as a patron of 
music and art. The unstinting 
. memoirs of Sir George Franck 
By Sir George enstein, former Austrian Am- 
Franckenstein bassador to the Court of &¢. 
james. $3.00 
212 Fifth Avenue - New York ~ 
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the Christian episode in human history.” The philosophy o 
force which has culminated in National Socialism finds in t! 
life and teachings of Christ, the Jew, the one insuperal 
obstacle to victory. There was a remarkable substantiation « 
this thesis in a dispatch from non-Christian Japan which a 
peared in the New York Times of September 25. The Tok 
Vederation to Campaign against Christian Organizatio 
passed a resolution branding Christianity as “a device 


Jewish origin which is encroaching on the Japanese spi: 


and must be eliminated.’’ The resolution also said th 
‘forces men to believe in Jesus Christ in t! 
" And th 
in a country where the number and influence of Jews a 
1egligible. Maurice Samuel feels that this fanatical fe 
hatred of the Judeo-Christian humanitarian morality, n 


Christianity * 


interests of the Jewish policy of world conquest.’ 


economk | motives, explains the Nazis’ burn 
synagogues, their desecration of Jewish cemeteries, th 
deliberate pursuit of refugees. 

This is a valuable contribution to an understanding of t 
Howe 


Mr. Samuel has, I believe, oversimplified the subject. ¢ 


or politic a 


most stubborn and baffling problem of the ages. 
we dismiss the economic factors when we recall that the n 
recent wave of anti-Semitism occurred during the seve: 
depression in modern time ? And can we be certain t! 
anti-Semitism is not as much derived from Christianity 
for example, is the conclud 

Bishop Gilmour's “Bible H 


of Christian religi: 


directed against it? Here, 
section on the Crucifixion 
tory,” which is used in thousands 
schools: ‘For eighteen hundred years has the blood of C! 
been upon the Jews. Driven from Judea—without count: 
without home, strangers among strangers, hated, yet fear 
—have they wandered, bearing with them the visible si 
of God's curse. Like Cain, they shall continue to wander t 
the end of the world.” It was this conception of the J 
which Hitler, Mussolini, and the leaders of the Christ 
Front absorbed in their childhood. 

‘The Great Hatred,” 


tally anti-Christian character of Nazi anti-Semitism and t! 


however, does prove the fundam 
becomes, as Thomas Mann has written, ‘‘a valuable weap 
for everyone concerned with defending the bases of 

Western Christian morality.” It demonstrates something « 
equally significant: “What happens to the Jews as a grou; 
not of special importance in the world tragedy. But ¢! 
which is concealed in anti-Semitism is the fate of civilization 
For some strange reason destiny has chosen the Jew to be t! 
symbol of the struggle between progress and reaction in t! 
modern world. By rallying to his defense, Christian civil! 
tion can save itself. 
Christian statesmen before the outbreak of the present w 
but to no avail. Now it has become painfully clear that ¢! 


failure to perceive Nazi anti-Semitism as the spearhead 


That is what many Jews tried to te 


the assault on the most precious values of Western civiliz 
tion was a weakness as catastrophic as Munich. 

Arthur Ruppin also discusses the Jewish problem, but wit 
the greater objectivity of a scientist. For he is the head of t 
Department of Sociology at the Hebrew University in Jeru 
salem and is generally considered the foremost authority « 
the sociology of the Jews. He here analyzes the compl 
factors which constitute the Jewish problen but he is to 


wise a student to offer a final solution. He does, howeve 
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egest temporary expedients, such as ‘emigration 
ry! not closed ann immigrants, change of occupation 
1 birth control."” He offers as the most constructive 
nail to the problem the upbuilding of the Jewish national 
yme in Palestine. 
His book is most useful as a comprehensive survey of tl 
gal, economic, and cultural situation of the Jews today 
not polemical but factual. And the facts which em¢ 
ontain the inspiring story of a rt that in every 
iffered oppression but has survived by dint of its inc jon nitabl 
ill to live. That will to live is now facing the severest test 
has ever undergone, for half of the Jews in Europe, where 
1 of the seventeen million Jews of the world dwell, are in 


he 


Nazi concentration camps and the other half are in t 
ritual desolation of Soviet Russia. The same facts, how 
er, offer the hope that the Jewish people will survive 
I i peo} 


PHILIP S. BERNSTEIN 


Abraham Flexner 


REMEMBER. The Autobiography of Abraham Flexner 


Simon and Schuster. $3.75 


EN who amass great fortunes—the Carnegies, Rocke- 
M fellers,and others—become household names. Anonym- 
ty is too often the lot of those who, like Abraham Flexner, 

stfully deprive these men of their millions, skilfully direct 
eir philanthropies, and so return to society what society 
; yielded up to them. Whether, in the long run, socicty 
ts the better of the bargain may be an open question; it is 
lent, however, that with Flexner in the offing a millionaire 
1 his money were soon parted. 
[his autobiography is far more than a delightfully anec- 
tal account of Flexner’s encounters with fabulously wealthy 
and in this sense the excerpts that recently appeared in 
Harper's are misleading. The book is also an impassioned 
ute by a son of German-Jewish immigrant parents to the 
yuntry which made possible his distinguished career. Be- 
ind that, it is an important historical résumé of his associa- 
in with the Johns Hopkins University during its golden 
, the Carnegie and Rockefeller Foundations in the period 
their profound influence upon American scivnesiiins and 
dical schools, and the Institute for Advanced Study estab- 
hed ten years ago at Princeton. 
Many persons who are aware of Flexner’s important con- 
butions in one field are surprised to learn of his significant 
rk in others. A venture in progressive education when 
exner was twenty-one, and before those words became a 
n, led him ultimately to found the Lincoln School. His 
tt book, “The American College’ (1908), stirred hardly 
n echo; but “Universities” (1930) exerted a profound 
ence at a time when Schulz at Reed, Meiklejohn at Wis- 
in, Aydelotte at Swarthmore, and others were grappling 
th spoon-feeding, sterility, and over-organization in higher 
ation. Another study, “Prostitution in Europe,” paved 
ie way for Raymond Fosdick’s important ‘European Police 
tems.” 
Flexner’s most spectacular and possibly most significant 
role was that of lay critic and reformer of medical education. 
His exposure (1910) of third-rate medical schools was sensa- 
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Caden Waafi’a 


SELECTED VERSE 


THE FACE IS FAMILIAR 


porvide had a dash of Nash—now fora 
debauch! Here are the light-hearted laureate’s 
best—-280 of them—including all the oft- 
quoted verses and 32 poems never before in 


book form! $2 75 


Hans Zinsser’s 
AS | REMEMBER HIM 


“‘This remarkable book is a 
legacy to his generation from a 
great doctor, great scientist, great 
talker, anda mer le te an in be- 
ing. - Henry Seidel Car hy An 
Atlantic Book. $2.73 


Bartlett’s 
FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 


Eleventh edition (edited by Christopher 
Morley) of one of the most enduring of all 
book gifts. ‘A palace of pleasures as well as 
a court of appeals.""—Saturday Review. 
1578 pages. Buckram. $5.00 
ther edition, 3/; morocco, red or blue. $12.50 
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1 bones has never been heard 


fore or since.”” Among the 155 schools then 
e, the worst 


’: so that in 1940 we have but 67 Class A 


“collapsed to the right and left, usually 
, in controlling large grants for medical educa- 
followed relentlessly his ideal of high scientific 
the somewhat mooted “full-time clinical 
s himself with rare objectivity. “I cannot 
hat I have pursued anything but an oppor- 
s not a philosopher. I had in my make-up 


| 
thing of a practical idealist I have been far too 


ind I have carried far too heavy a weight of practical 


nsibility, to spend much time in subjective thinking.” 


often true that those who are essentially men of action 
ome self-conscious when they come to speak of the more 
ite and subjective aspects of their lives. One finds this 
first few chapters of Flexner’s book, where he gives 


; 


edo and pa 
; may find this awkward if not a little banal, and there 


ys tribute to parents, brothers, and wife 
dissonant with all that follows. 
racterized by wit and warm humor, 
- for colleagues, and reverence for the great 
scholars, here and abroac 1ose advic 
hol here 1 abroad, whose advice he 
work, in many instances, he so greatly 
odern Socrates, Flexner has been midwife to 
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tual achievement 
DOUGLASS W. ORR 


Our Military Problems 


BATTLE SHIELD OF THE REPUBLIC, By Major Malcolm 


Wheeler-Nicholson. The M l] ympany. $1.50 


ORE time sl 1 have been taken with this book, for 
M i critical examination of our military problems is at 
t definitely required There was, however, no need for 

nt and somewhat irrelevant expressions of opinion 

it war, most of which this reviewer found 

1 ~ Wheeler-Nicholson, who has 

irmy reform, should have seen 


nuch improved by more 


work of General John McAuley 
Wheeler-Nicholson holds that no 
jation has appeared since 

litary Poli j 


wer of Upton, his book suffers from 
I , 


of the United 


upon the acceptance of that body 


of the criticisms contained in 
iblic’” are penetrating and deserv- 
tuthor places too much faith in 

icCAas 
which he constantly advocates is 
motion by merit for promotion by 
he system which at present prevails in the army. 
fact is brought out that Grant, a very able soldier, would 
ver have arrived at the top had he been forced to depend 
Major Wheeler- 


n contends that an officer's promotion should be 


romotion by sentority. Spectfically 
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Decet 
made “dependent upon the comparative record of perfo 
ance of the unit which he commands.” Unfortunately, hist 
demonstrates that no system of promotion can be consiste: : 
counted upon to bring good officers to the top; merit te 7 “ 
like intelligence tests, do not always reveal the best n THE O 
Officers with brilliant peace-time records frequently fail Artl 
war, and the contrary is equally true. Actual war is the o: THE C6 
real test, and it may be remarked that Grant would also | . be " 
failed to come up under the merit system of promotion : a ae 
Again, Major Wheeler-Nicholson has an almost roma oe TUM 
belief in the principle of unity of command. If our nat C \NTO 
defense were unified under one head, the author beli LAST P 
that all would be well. Yet the Great War of 1914-18 FIVE Y 


' . , Jarr 
won by the side which was least unified in command. Be! ve 


THIS GI] 


ANOTH 


the present war the French had unified their national def: 
as much as could be desired, but unification failed to b: 
perceptible assistance. It is apparent that it is on the cay 
ties of the several individuals at the top rather than o: 
merits of any particular system that a nation must pla 
main reliance for security in war. 

However, many of Major Wheeler-Nicholson’s comn 
are very sound. "It is time the army came closer to the 
ple,” he remarks; and again, “Billions for defense wi 
one cent’s worth of brains are going to get us nowher: 
the shortest available route." These are the things that 1 
“Battle Shield of the Republic’ well worth reading. 

HARVEY 5S. FO! 


Books of 1940 
FICTION 

THE FIELDS OF PARADISE. By Ralph Bates. Dutton. $2.‘ 
TROUBLE IN JULY. By Erskine Caldwell. Duell, Sloan 

Pearce. $2.50 
JACKPOT. By Erskine Caldwell. Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. $3 
SAPPHIRA AND THE SLAVE GIRL. By Willa Cather. K 
TWENTY STORIES. By Stephen Crane. Knopf. $2.75 
COSTALS AND THE HIPPOGRIFF. By Henry de Monthe: 

Knopf. $2.75 
FATHER AND SON. By James T. Farrell. Vanguard. $2.75. 
THE HAMLET. By William Faulkner. Random House. $2.50 
FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS. By Ernest Hemingway. Scrzil 


IF YOU 
ELAV 
FLEANC 
$2.5 
[LGRIN 
THE C 
Hen 

HE RI 
Mea 
TAR-HE 
I MUST 
Pct ci : $3. 
THE DEFENDERS. By Franz Hoellering. Little, Brown. $ DUSK O 
CITIZENS. By Meyer Levin. Viking. $2.75 LET THI 
HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY. By Richard Llewellyn. M A VICT 
millan. $2.75. Lioy. 
THE BELOVED RETURNS. By Thomas Mann. Knopf. $2.50 1 REME! 
THE VOYAGE. By Charles Morgan. Macmillan. $2.50. GROWT 
COME BACK TO ERIN. By Sean O'Faolain. Viking. $2.50 1 CONFI 
THE GREAT CRUSADE. By Gustav Regler. Longmans, G: AMES ! 
$2.50 CHIANC 
TRANSIT U. S. A. By W. L. River. Stokes. $2.50. 1 BUILT’ 
VERDUN. By Jules Romains. Knopf. $2.50 BEN 
A MAN'S PLACE. By Ramon J. Sender. Duell, Sloan, and Pea HORACE 
$2.50. Gree 
FAME IS THE SPUR. By Howard Spring. Viking. $2.75. IOHN ¢ 
COUNT TEN. By Hans Otto Storm. Longmans, Green. $2.50 Libr: 
YOU CAN'T GO HOME AGAIN. By Thomas Wolfe. Harper. $ ROBERT 
NATIVE SON. By Richard Wright. Harper. $2.50 $4.51 
THE PILGRIM HAWK. By Glenway Wes Harper $1.50 SERGE L 
IN THE MONEY. By William Carlos Williams. New Directi MR. PIT 


$2.50. HAPPY | 
JOHN D 
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PoETRY, BELLES-LETTRES, CRITICISM 


ANOTHER TIME. Poems by W. H. Auden. Random House. $2 

THE OXFORD BOOK OF CHRISTIAN VERSE. Edited and 
Chosen by Lord David Cecil. Oxford. $3 

[HE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE. Edited by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. Oxford. $3 
COLLECTED POEMS OF KENNETH FEARING. Random 
House. $2 

ELECTED POEMS. By Thomas Hardy. Macmillan. $2 

THE COLLECTED POEMS OF A. E. HOUSMAN. Holt. $3 
TUMN JOURNAL. By Louis MacNeice. Random House. $1.50 
NTOS LII-LXXI. By Ezra Pound. New Directions. $2.50 
ST POEMS AND PLAYS. By W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. $1.75 

FIVE YOUNG AMERICAN POETS. By Mary Barnard, Randal! 
Jarrell, John Berryman, W. R. Moses, and George Mar 
O'Donnell. New Directions. $2.50. 

THIS GENERATION. Edited by George K. Anderson and Eda Lou 
Walton. Simon and Schuster. $4 
EXPENSE OF GREATNESS. By R. P. Blackmur. Arrow 
Editions. $3 

NEW ENGLAND: INDIAN SUMMER. By Van Wyck Brooks 
Dutton. $3.75. 

POETRY AND THE MODERN WORLD. By David 
Chicago. $2.50. 

PREFACE TO WORLD LITERATURE. By Albert Guérard. Holt 
$3.50. 

IE POETRY OF W. B. YEATS. By Louis MacNeice. Oxford. $3 

HE SCRAPBOOK OF KATHERINE MANSFIELD. Edited by 
J. Middleton Murry. Knopf. $2.50 

A REVOLUTION IN EUROPEAN POETRY. By Emery Neff. 
Columbia. $3. 

MARK TWAIN IN ERUPTION. Hitherto Unpublished Pages 
about Men and Events. Edited by Bernard DeVoto. Harper 
$3.75. 

ETTERS ON POETRY FROM W. B. YEATS TO DOROTHY 
WELLESLEY. Oxford. $2.50. 


Memoirs, LETTERS, BIOGRAPHY 


IF YOU DON'T WEAKEN. By Oscar Ameringer. Holt. $2.75 
ELAWNY. By Margaret Armstrong. Macmillan. $3. 
LEANOR ROOSEVELT. By Ruby Black. Duell, Sloan, and Pearce 
$2.50. 
LGRIM’S WAY. By John Buchan. Houghton Mifflin. $3 
CONFESSIONS OF AN INDIVIDUALIST. By William 
Henry Chamberlin. Macmillan. $3. 
REAL BERNARD SHAW. By Maurice Colbourne. Dodd, 
Mead. $2.75. 
fAR-HEEL EDITOR. By Josephus Daniels. North Carolina. $3.50 
I MUST HAVE LIBERTY. By Isabel de Palencia. Longmans, Green 
$3. 
DUSK OF DAWN. By W. E. B. DuBois. Harcourt, Brace. $3. 
LET THERE BE SCULPTURE. By Jacob Epstein. Putnam. $4. 
A VICTORIAN REBEL. THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. By 
Lloyd Wendell Eshleman. Scribner. $3.50. 
I REMEMBER. By Abraham Flexner. Simon and Schuster. $3.75 
GROWING PAINS. By Wanda Gag. Coward-McCann. $3.75 
I CONFESS. By Benjamin Gitlow. Dutton. $3.75. 
JAMES JOYCE. By Herbert Gorman. Farrar and Rinehart. $3.50 
CHIANG KAI-SHEK. By Sven Hedin. John Day. $3 
I BUILT A TEMPLE FOR PEACE.” THE LIFE OF EDWARD 
BENES. By Edward B. Hitchcock. Harper. $3.50. 
HORACE WALPOLE. By R. W. KETTON-CREMER. Long 
Green. $3. 
IOHN COTTON DANA. By Frank Kingdon. Newark Public 
Library and Museum. $3. 
BERT DALE OWEN. By Richard William Leopold. Harvard 
$4.50. 
SERGE DIAGHILEV. By Serge Lifar. Putnam. $35. 
PITT AND AMERICA’S BIRTHRIGHT. By J. C. Long. $3.50 
HAPPY DAYS. By H. L. Mencken. Knopf. $2.75. 
JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER. By Allan Nevins. Scribner. 2 vols. $7.50. 








MY COUNTRY, 
"TIS OF THEE 
By Lucy Sprague Mitchell, 


kleanor Bowman, and 


Mary Phelps 


This book is for all Americans who 
care whether their country flourishes 
or decays. For the first time, a book on 
conservation is written to the dual 
purpose of appealing to both thought 
and feeling. 

Three resources—soil, coal and oil— 
are explored in detail. The exposition 
of each comprises a variety of forms, 
from verse and dramatic episodes to 
statistics and maps. Source and inter- 
pretation are put under one cover. 

$3.50 





THE OLD DEAL 
AND THE NEW 


By Charles A. Beard 
and George Hl. E. Smith 


A pithy and authoritative analysis of 
the sources of the New Deal, an evalua- 
tion of the important measures it has 
sponsored to meet national problems, 
and a summary of problems which will 
arise in the future. 

Fearlessly and without partisan bias 
the authors search the background of 
difficulties which beset our nation from 
1929 at home and abroad. They con- 
cisely analyze executive and legislative 
actions and the results thus far ob- 
tained. $2.00 


At all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 FIFTH AVENUE ~NEW YORK, N, Y. 























The Autobiography of 
ISABEL de PALENCIA 


| MUST HAVE 


LIBERTY 


MARQUIS CHILDS: “Of all the fine books that have come 


°° 
inish tragedy, this is in many ways the finest 


f+} Q, 
t est 


PEARL 


BUCK: “An exe ent book for this moment in 
m. J. FADIMAN: “A distinguished contribu- 


f aut og aphy.” Iiiustrated. $3.00 


ah 


HORACE AN IRISH 
WALPOLE JOURNEY 


R.W. Ketton-Cremer Sean O’Faolain 


arther you go with 
the richer 


Irishmen will 


his com- 


ear and dream 
less blessed 

ng it will marvel, 
rhe illustra- 

ork of an artist 
ty and knows 

. Herald Trib- 
$3.50 


COUNT TEN 


By HANS wodeies STORM 


ok In a great tradition, in what is probably 
has in any language. It is 
yn for life; or, if 
liam Jay Gold, 
vers the wide range of 


the novel 
Marsden, of his educat 
omise with life." We 
Revieu "Ce 
san unusual wealth of action and 
exciting and intelligent 
4th Big Printing. $2.50 
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WARTIME LETTERS OF RAINER MARIA RILKE. Tra 
by M. D. Herter Norton. Norton. $2.50. 

SELECTED LETTERS OF EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBI 
Macmillan. $2.50 

DOSTOEVSKI. By Ernest J. Simmons. Oxford. $3. 

THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
by Philip Van Doren Stern. Random House. $3.75. 
THE DIARIES, LETTERS, AND PAPERS OF GUSTAV S'1 

MANN. Vol. III. Macmillan. $6.50. 
AS I REMEMBER HIM. By Hans Zinsser. Little, Brown. $: 
MARGARET FULLER. By Mason Wade. Viking. $3.50 
HARDY OF WESSEX. By Carl J. Weber. Columbia. $3 
SHELLEY. By New: y White. Knopf. 2 vols. $12.‘ 
ROGER FRY. By Virginia Woolf. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50 


an Lev 


PHILOSOPHY, SocIAL Criticism, ANTHROPOLOGY 


RACE. By Ruth Benedict. Modern Age. $2.50 
RACE, LANGUAGE, AND CULTURE. By 


< 


HISTORY AS THE 


Franz Boas. M: 


STORY OF LIBERTY. By Benedett 


THE PHILOSOPHER OF THE COMMON MAN. Essays 


1) 
ae ©, 


MARXISM—IS IT SCIENCE? By Max Eastman. Norton 
THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLES. By 
J. Herskovits. Knopf. $4.50 
REASON, s H 
Hook. Johi ; 
MATHEMATICS AND THE IMAGINATION. By Edwar 
and James Newman. Simon and Schuster. $2.75. 
STATE OF THE MASSES. By Emil Lederer. Norton. $2.‘ 
CHRISTIANITY AND POWER PO! ITICS. By Reinhold ! 
Sratace €% ¢ 
THE JEWISH FATE AND FUTURE. By Arthur Ruppi: 
lated by E. W. Dick Macmilla $4 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE MEANING OF 


AND DEMOCRACY. B;, 


LY THS, 


TRUTH. By 


HISTORIAN AND SCIENTIST. By Gaetano Salvemini. | 
$1.75 

THE GREAT HATRED. By Maurice Samuel. Knopf. $2. 

Thi \LM OF SPIRIT. By George Santayana. Scribner. $ 

A PROGRAMME FOR PROGRESS. By John Strachey 
HH : 

TO THE FINLAND STATION. By 


Brace $4 


Edmund Wilson. H. 


AMERICAN History AND DoMEsTIC AFFAIRS 


FROM MANY LANDS. By Louis Adamic. Harper. $3.50 

DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN HISTORY. By 
Adams. Scribner. 5 vols. $60 

IHE BOTTI BUSINESS. By 

Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.50. 

OLD DEAL AND THE NEW. By Charles A. Be 

Geor rs. Smit M tllan. $2 

AS STEEL GOES By Robe rt R. R. Brooks. Yale. $3 

IDLE MONEY IDLE MEN. By Stuart Chase. 

ORGANIZED LABOR AND PRODUCTION. 
and Philip Murray. Harper. $2.50 

THE PRESIDENT: OFFICE AND POWERS. By Edward S. ¢ 
New York University. $5. 

A SOUTHERNER DISCOVERS NEW ENGLAND. By J 
Daniels. Macmillan. $3 

THE TROJAN HORSE IN AMERICA. By 
Mead. $2.50 

TOO BIG. By Morris L. Ernst. Little, Brown. $2.75 

THE CENSOR MARCHES ON. By Morris L. Ernst and Al! 
Lindey. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50 

COUNTRY SQUIRE IN THE WHITE HOUSE 
Doubleday, Doran. $1 

THE TRIUMPH OP AMERICAN CAPITALISM. 
Hacker. Simon and Schuster. $3. 

LABOR’S CIVIL WAR. By Herbert Harris. Knopf. $2.50 


James 


SECKS OF Thurman W. A 


THE 


Brace 
By Morris L. ¢ 


Harcourt, 


Martin Die: 


By John T 


By | 


$ 
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CHE POLITICS OF DEMOCRACY. By Pendleton Herring 
AMERICA, INCORPORATED. By Leo Huberman. Viking. $2.75 
PRESIDENT MAKERS. By Matthew Josephson. Harcou 
race. $3.75. 
AMERICAN EXODUS. By Dorothy Lange and Paul S Taylor 
Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.75 
{—E AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. By Harold Laski rper. $2.‘ 
HE BOSS. By Dayton D { McKean. H hton Mifflin. $3 
HE NATIONAL LABOR POLICY AND HOW IT WORKS. By 
] ph Rosentarb. H ‘ 
RTH AMERICA. By J. Russel! § 


Kh 


| S 


E AMERICAN CHOICE. By He 
litchcock. $1 


ALL-AMERICAN FRONT. By 
Doran. $3 
JEW DIRECTIONS IN THE NEW WORLD. By Adolf z 
Jr. Harper. $2 
MERICAN WHITE PAPER. By Joseph Al 
Simon and Schuster. $1 
AMERICA’S DILEMMA. By Norman Angell. Harper. $1.7 
FOREIGN POLICY FOR AMERICA. By Charles / 
Knopf. $1.50. 
AMERICAN STAKES. By John Cha: 
Evans. $2.75. 
YTAL DEFENSE. By Clark | 
Doubleday, Doran. $1.25 
{ART FOR ROUGH WATER. By Waldo Frank 
Doran. $1.75. 
LL OUT! By Sa Grafton. Simon and Schuster. $1 
YOND GERMAN VICTORY. By Helen Hill and Herbert 
Reynal and Hitchcock. $1 
[r BY ARMS ALONE. By Hans Kohn. Harvard. $1 
R PROPAGANDA AND THE UNITED STATES. By 
vine and James A. Wechsler. Yale. $2.75 
NADA: AMERICA’S PROBLEM. By John MacCormac. Vik 
$2.75 
> WAR. By Tho Mann. Knopf. $1 
AITH FOR LIVING. By Lewis Mumford. Harcourt, B: 
SECOND WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. By Willi 


RDER OF SEA POWER. By Har 
inceton. $3.75 


WARD A NEW 


R 
Schlamm. Dutton. $ 

) 
Margaret Spro , 


EUROPE 


ONOLOGY OF FAILURE. By 
Mf ‘Han $1 
UNITED STATES OF EUROPE. By Alfred M. Binghan 
Juell, Sloan, and Pearce. $2.50 
EWS IS MY JOB. By Edna Lee Booker. Macmillan. $3 
)PE IN THE SPRING. By Clare Boothe. Knopf. $ 
ANCE UNDER THE REPUBLIC. By D. W. Brogan. Har; 
WIN STARS OF CHINA. By Evans Fordyce Carlson. D 
Mead. $3 
ILTY MEN. By “Cato.” Stokes. $1.‘ 
MOD, SWEAT, AND TEARS. By Winston S. Cl 
$3.50 
FEDOM’'S BATTLE. By J. Alvarez | Vayo. Knopf. $3 
TALIN’S RUSSIA AND THE CRISIS IN SOCIALISM. By Max 


E FRENCH YELLOW BOOK. Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.50 
HE REVOLUTION IS ON. By M. W. Fodor. Houghton M 
$2.75. 
HUNGER! By Martin Gumpert. Alliance. $1 
CHOSE DENMARK. By Francis Hackett. Doubleday, 
SAW IT HAPPEN IN NORWAY. By Carl J. Hambr 
Century. $2.50 
AILURE OF A MISSION. By Sir Nevile Hendersoi 
ARLIAMENT. By Ivor Jennings. Macmillan. $6 














*% Thrill to the pleasure of a truly 
great book —a distinctive gift! 
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THE VANISHING VIRGINIAN ($2.50), new Nat 

Non-Fiction Best ike Rebecea ¥ y Williams 
BEHIND THE ? $1.75), book of sparkling verse 
by A. A. Milne. P P NOTE ($1.00), the new 
laugh hit, with flustration y Gluvyas Williams riik 
FIELDS OF PARADISE ($2.50), at el by Ralph Bates 
TRADITIONAL MUSIC OF AMERICA, wit Ove ( 
pieces of music and explanatory text, by Ira W. Ford 
Just published, in attractive for \N AIRMAN’'S 
LETTER TO HIS MOTHER It ring beyond all 
words, vou'll want to give away at er for Chr 


Vv we) 
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CANTERBURY 


One of the most extraordinary personalities of our time 

engineer, industrialist, and now high dignitary of the 
Church of England—evaluates what he has observed on 
his many trips in Soviet Russia, the nation which holds the 
world balance of power. His moral and Christian viewpoint, 
his warm personality, make this one of the most readable 
and informative books on the Soviet in recent years. $2.50 
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[tO PAY FOR THE WAR. By John Maynard Keynes 
Brace. $1 
W HERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? By Harold J. Laski. \ 
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HOW 


BEYOND TEARS. By Irmgard Litten. Alliance. $2.75. 

THE OTHER GERMANY. By Erika and Klaus Mann. M 
A ea.7 2 

TRAGEDY IN FRANCE. By André Maurois. Harper. $2 

SUICIDE OF A DEMOCRACY. By Heinz Pol. 
Hitchcock. $2.50. 

THE VOICE OF DESTRUCTION 
Putnam. $2.75. 

SEVEN MYSTERIES OF EUROPE. By Jules Rom K 

WHAT GERMANY FORGOT. By James T. Shotwell. Mac: 
$1.50 

THE GERMAN ARMY. By Herbert Rosinski. Harcourt, B 

J ACCUSE. By André Simone. Dial Press. $2.50. 

OUR FUTURE IN ASIA. By Robert Aura Smith. Viking. $3 

THE STRATEGY OF TERROR. By Edmond Taylor. Hi 
Mittin. $2.50. 

THE DREAM WE LOST. By Freda Utley. John Day. $2.75. 

GREAT BRITAIN. AN EMPIRE IN TRANSITION. By A 
Viton. John Day. $3. 

NEW WAYS OF WAR. By Tom Wintringham. Penguin 

PROLOGUE TO WAR. By Elizabeth Wiskemann. Oxford. $ 


By Hermann Raus 


ECONOMICS 


CONDITIONS OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS. By Colin Clari 
millan. $5. 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OF WORLD TRADE. By J. B 
liffe. Norton. $3.75. 

THE ANATOMY OF AMERICAN WEALTH. By Ro! 
Doane. Harper. $2.50. 

DEMOCRACY AND FINANCE. By William A. Douglas. ¥ 

THE CHANGING PATTERN OF INTERNATIONAL 
NOMIC AFFAIRS. By Herbert Feis. Harper. $2. 

THE PATTERN OF COMPETITION. By Walton H. H 
Columbia. $1.25 

THE REAL DANGER IN OUR GOLD. By Harry S 


Simon and Schuster. $1. 
THE ARTS, AMERICANA 


HOME TOWN. By Sherwood Anderson. Alliance. $2.50. 

BROADWAY IN REVIEW. By John Mason Brown. Norton. $ 

AMERICAN GUIDE SERIES. Federal Writers’ Project. Va: 
tates, cities, regions. Various publishers and prices. 

ARENA. By Hallie Flanagan. Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. $3 

THE BIRTH OF THE AMERICAN TRADITION IN ART 
Oskar Hagen. Scribner. $3.50. 

ARCHITECTURE THROUGH THE AGES. By Talbot Ha: 
Putnam. $6. 

THE PAINTINGS OF MICHELANGELO. THE SCULPTURES «| 
MICHELANGELO. Phaidon Books. Oxford. Each $3. 

UNDERSTANDING PICASSO. By Helen F. MacKenzie. Chicas 
> 

AUDUBON’'S AMERICA. Edited by Donald Culross Peattie. Hou; 
ton Mifflin. $6. 

CARL MILLIS: SCULPTOR. By Meyric R. Rogers. Yale. $15 

ESSAYS IN MUSICAL ANALYSIS. By Sir Donald Tovey. Vol. V! 
Oxford. $4. 

MODERN FRENCH PAINTERS. By R. H. Wilenski. Reynal : 
Hitchcock. $6. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COUNTRY EDITOR. By Henry Beetle Hough. Doubleday, D 


<4 
ESCAPE WITH ME! By Osbert Sitwell. Harrison-Hilton. $3. 
A WINTER IN ARABIA. By Freya Stark. Dutton. $5. 
FABLES FOR OUR TIME AND FAMOUS POEMS ILL! 


rRATED. By James Thurber. Harper. $2.50. 
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_IN BRIEF 


HE ANCIENT GREEKS. By William 


Kelly Prentice. Prt ton University 


Press. $3 


great many ol litional beliefs 


it the Greeks redited 
odern investigat: nany still 
ul. This 
d form the fruits « rty years of 


hing by the em 


1 1 
DOOK tain l cen 


and tea 


ing professor of the Greek 
iterature ; rincete ind 
1 to bring the 


CC 


ayman up 


late and to sugvest 
ns to scholars. As befits its purp 


1 


both scholarly and readable 


MNER TODAY’. Selected Essays by 
William Graham Sumner. Edited by 
R. Davie. Yale 


ce 
Press. $2.50 


\4) 
yiaurl 


e Forgotten Man” and other essays 


the “Darwin of sociology,” with 
mentaries by moderns ranging from 
Beard and 


volume 


e Barton to 
in Chamberlain, make up a 
lished in honor of the centenary of 
nner’s birth. After honor is paid 
re honor is due, the impression re 


ns that Sumner is definitely out of 
and must have seemed SO to pro 
sive minds even when these essays 

> written. 
OHN 


COTTON DANA. By Frank 
Kingdon. Newark: The Public Lt- 
rary and Museum. $3 

president of the [ niversity Ol 
Newark has written a dignified, 
te biography of the late distinguished 
1 of the Newark Library and Mu- 
m. Dana was a pioncer in develop- 
of the library to the 


inti 


the reiation 


tional progress of the community ; 


deserved this little monument. 


HE AMERICAN EMPIRE. Edited by 
William H. Haas. University of Chi- 
igo Press. $4. 

ymposium dealing with our terri- 
es and possessions from the tradi- 
ial geographical point of view does 
t promise much; and this volume 
es not provide much. The authors 
sert that our haphazard collection of 
are of dul value, very 
pensive to maintain, and poorly ad- 


lonies”’ 10US 


nistered. They are vaguely aware that 
strategy furnishes the most com 
retaining, 


ing reason for acquiring, 


1 expanding such possessions, but 
ey hardly discuss this reason. Political, 


economic, and social aspects of the sub- 


At Last 
GG HE CORN 


tional 


IS GR] 

Theater) 1s 
new play of the season to ge 
enthusiasts 
to look 
proaching | first 


reception in the 
like a hit of 
class pr rtions. The 
or rather Welsh 
and playwright, W il- 
liams, best known here for his pe 


author is the English 
actor Emlyn 
formance in his own murder thriller 
“Night Must Fall.” The star is Ethel 
Barrymore ; the plot concerned 
rclations between a determined spin 
who sets up her own school in a remot 
Welsh mining village and the young 
there. In 
London, where the play was a great su 
. Mr. Williams took the 
youth—forcefully pl 
ard Waring—and t 
autobiographical, at least to the extent 
that Mr. Williams himself was a Welsh 


boy who, like his hero, won a scholar- 
’ 


genius whom she discovers 


cess role of the 
ayed here Rich 


‘ 


he story is said 


ship for Oxford 


pe 
novel or espe In fact, it 


passes rapidly over the incident concern- 


momentary § fre 


Certainly the piece is not ¢ 


cially searchi 


ing the ellion of the 


youth against the intellectual forcing 


process to which he ts subjected, and it 


+ 


elaborates at lengt lent 


born 


great 
involving the child 
ite the fact that the lat 


seduc tress, desy 


ter is familiar theatrical stuff while the 
former affords the best opportunity of 
the evening for an original psychologi- 
cal study. But if the play is neither novel 
nor searching it is human and sincere, 


1 


and the fact that it is continuously in 
teresting is probably due less to any 


single outstanding excell 


nce than to 
' 7 


the cumulative eftect of various simp 


virtues in the writing and the acting as 
well as in the general conception. 

lined in ad 
naam teat o al ee 
pose that a] ry ba 1 upon 
“ear 

worker's enthusiasm for the 


vance to su 


il 
Few people would be in 
peo} 
| 


a social 
three R’s was very promising for Broad 
way, especially since a sim} faith in 
education as a panacea we it of 
fashion a long time ago. That it actu 


ally did find a warm welcome on Broad 


and it introdu 


comic servant an 

tion in the form of the 
Presently tem 
seri0o-comii I 
needed, 


ment when ; pl 1S 


the seductress reappears to 


P} 
ible baby exactl 


and, finally, 
nounce the inevit 


he point where ny 


‘ 


book would tell 
you a last complication is needed, But if 
Mr. Walliams ts viously a man of the 
theater who 1s | 
tried and 
is here dealing with 

important to himself 
from ever becoming 


no means above 
true methods, the fact t] 
naterial real 
keeps the play 
as merely theatri- 
is it might ea 
Pp forman 

ne 

the supporting cast 

I\ in as 

1a Schnee as h 

genital tart—and 
which might not seem as important in 
1 richer theatrical season as it does just 
now but which would, in any year, have 


! 1 ! 


a subDstantial Claim to 


attention 
(Hudson 17 

mpts quite a little mor ind 
plishes somewhat less. It is based on a 


“Fledgling” 


accom 


novel call Follow the Furies’ by 


Eleanor (¢ Chilton, and it is ex 


mn as well as almost 
There is, to be sure, 
and a suici le, but the 


intention is not melodrama. It is, in- 


stead, high tragedy and the presentation 


of an ethical problem 


lern world and the 


the problem of 


God in the mo 


tragedy which those who think they can 


live without Him bring down upon 


themselves. The heroine, in all the pride 


yf her rationalist’s creed, drops poison 


in the medicine prey ared for her hope- 
lessly paralyzed mother and then kills 
hersclf when she discovers that she 
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Th fh : 
2 aad ” 
e Great Affirmation | 

“that life can be good, that every man, woman, and cli 
has worth and dignity, that all human beings are one } , 
ultimate destiny and in striving faith, that out of hope an : 

effort the good society shall yet be born.” 
DR. FRANK KINGDON 
at The Nation’s Seventy-fifth Anniversary D 
May first, Nineteen hundred and forty 

Christmas, dedicated to peace and good will among men, con 
this vear into a world ot war and misery. Yet never has th: | “ 
holiday seemed to us to hold more meaning. To men of good on 
will everywhere it brings fresh hope that decency and justice wil cs 


not perish. ‘To those who are fighting against tyranny and th 
rigidity of outworn institutions, it brings renewed determinatio: 


that out of their effort “‘the good society shall yet be born.” 


Dr. Kingdon’s affirmation has such timeliness that we hav: 





chosen it for The Nation’s Christmas card announcing gift sub- . 
scriptions. To the principles it proclaims we have pledged ou i 
strenoth. We urge you to join us in making The Nation's voice | _ 
a still stronger voice. Won’t you help us to carry our messag: e. 
tis 

of hope and determination to an ever increasing number o! ~~ 
thinking Americans by oiving The Nation as a holiday git t: ae 
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Al 


| 
A 


‘ 


rned with, it seems to me, 


tist is concerned 


Yecember 7, 1940 


is someone to g1 
an which neither 
her own soul can pr 


Gsiven power! l-enougn 


theme might rve for a great play; 
ted crudely enough, it would cer 

make a pre ter one; but 
Igling”’ is neither near to greatness 


ule abdsurd 


verful nor crude. It 1s merely 


v. In fact, everything about the play 
thbrow, and the chill of complacent 
tuality lies cold upon it. D« spite 


the sensational acti! 








es at a snail's pace and moves thus, 
feels, not because the author cannot 


Iyiyt |} 


ke it move faster, but because he its 


ious to show that he is writing for 


yple who, like himse above the 
passion- 
one 


rarity of impatience. 
onviction is called for, ets 


placency; where deep emotion 


ild burst forth, only an almost prig 


h correctness 


‘Sale’ 
apps 
to make the S| CK 
ight 


and the result 


irs; 
lly resent- 
moved. A 
ng ingenue named Sylvia Weld, who 
playing her first lead in New York, 


$ a good job, ! 


tator mil 


when he ot to be 


ut “Fledgling” is 
all- 
really good 
JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


MUSIC 


ISTENING 


Lunaire”’ 


h too solemn and much too 


racinoly rth) t lhe 
LcIn Pry WOTULY Oo ve 


to Schénberg’s ‘Pierrot 


superbly done at a recent 
‘w Friends concert by Erika Wagner- 
Iry and a small group of pl: 


own direction 


yers 


ler Schénberg’s 


sed me to think of Picasso’s Guer- 


i Postscripts: what each series is con- 
what each 


ikes artistically concrete in its own 


y, its own artist is tortured 


terms, 
man sensibilities. But with this simi- 
ity there are differences. There is, to 
gin with, the difference in the source, 

character of the torture that each 


with—1in the one case 
the 


and 


erior decay, disintegration; 


in 


ier externally applied violence 


i 
‘Ity. There is also the 


difference 


in 
Kperience and 
t hy (7 ] | 

st brings to his sub- 


quality of the e: emo 


that each 


art 


t; and the difference, finally, in the 


yrtycty 
ul i¢ 


terms 


v 


) Ways, the two s 
the artists } what 
and 


tically concrete. It 


which they 


eive what feel about it 


is these differ- 
es that make Schénberg’s ‘Pierrot’ 


masterfully contrived thing of horror, 





1 Picasso’s Postscripts constructively, 
matively powerful works of art— 





y 
} , f 

duced by a painter since Cézanne, p 

by, , } | } 
sidly even the most powe t | 
} yY rn ¢ r 
by any 1 any f 
period 
[ 1 

Among t f 
, 
ments of the period h I { ) 
| t 


with Stravinsky; Balanchu with Pro 
kofiev; Cieplit ski with S la ki: 
ind there are people who w not do 
that. Quite recently a writer—trained in 
music ind sensitive to othe i than 
his own—expressed to me his inability 
to stand more than a few mit of 


; 
ballet because after that the sameness of 
the positions and movements became 


boring. He was thinking of a ballet like 


“Les Syl phide 5.’ and was c 


his inability to observe the diff 


in the which the 
I 


personal styles with 
ss 4 
vallerinas make those 


. 1 | 
ments of legs, arms, and bodies—dif- 


ferences which, communt 
! 


ality 
a Bly» 


ating person 


temperament, emotion as they do, 


can be as exciting to some people as the 


differences in styles of tennis players are 
to others. Moreov = & though able to ip 
preciate the differences in the ways 


writers use the same words, composers 


the same sounds, painters the same col- 


ors, this man was unable to perceive the 
differences in the patterns created with 
by in Le 5 
d by 


those movements Fokine 


Sylphides” and the patterns create 


Petipa in “Swan Lake.’’ Nor was he con 
sidering the difference betweer 


those works in 


ballet 


larger 


| 
Sylphides” and 


the traditional novements are 
part 


bodily movement that is a medium for 


only of a vocabulary 


individual creative imagination and 
style; and presumably he would not con 
the 


works—between Fokine’s “‘Petrouchka’ 


a) 


sider ditferences between 
and Balanchine's ‘‘Baiser de la fée,” 
tween this work of Balanchine an 


“Cotillon”’ onsiderable or important. 


But to me, as I observed them last 
spring ind more recently, they were very 
considerable and very important; and 
in Balanchine's invention in particular I 


was made freshly aware of one of the 
most distinctive, impressive and excit- 
ing of artistic minds—this not only in 
those strokes of imagination and wit 


: 1 
that somebody 


med 


the fascinating things he 


na “fantatsie 





no Ihe Pro ‘ 
is 1 if \ i 
by Lichine ir of B for 
Diaghilev's 1 production. I yuld 
ld also that Lichin \ ind > the 
pany s ¢ { , a 
{ t he ts its « y b if , 
1 ppea in only o | illet Ih ¢ 
nit assuring h elf a pers { i 
without any « ern for the seriously d 
( cd elle iveness of the other | | : 


' 
cre 1 by an incompetent orchestra. ) 
Siete: euisite ene bank ot tak a . 
en while vo 0 i } 


ir the s 


This 
Kirstein has pointed out 


discussion of Balanchine (pages 22-24 
of “Blast At Ballet’ ) that Balanchine 
does not merely a f 1 tram 

work on which to pin movement, but 
that the movement begins and ends as 


n expression ot his interest in, his fee! 
ing for the music, and that his musician 
hae So Prey eee ee 
sni 1S esssentiaily, not iteral y | etl 


is not a literal visualization of the pat 
terns of sound He would never have 


peen so naive as to reiterate the 1n 
dividual air-turns of the opening of the 


M i ine’s 


rave attempt is made 
e 


rth movement of 


} | 
where a | 
the 


to dance-steps with the 


initial 


Pbut} only up to the | 


connect 
ascen lant chor 1s 


| 
! 


sym] honic structu omes too com 
a choreographer to follow lit 


he exhibits 
gift for finding 


| lex for 


erally.”’ Instead an extra 


tinctive the 


' : 
quality ol! oherent gestut to fit the 
i 4 
exact shade of quality in the sen 
i 
m TI " ect have 1 lit 
ili l s Ne ft l .) l }udl y 
o! ndependent rightness exh isting the 
' ! r | ‘ 
motor if 1} uises in i} [1] in 1¢ 
| | 
lyrical substru re of ymncepts on which 
the mu is founded 


what 


Fantasia’: but that will have 
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Letters to the Editors 


Plain Words Wanted 


Dear Sirs: The second paragraph in 
Miss Kirchwey’s fine editorial To the 
President-elect should have been under- 
lined in red ink. We are all “tired of 
We want to know what 
There is 


large words.” 
they mean “in translation.” 
nothing so soothing as a flow of fine 
words—-and nothing so dangerous if we 
do not know to what actions they will 
lead 

Please permit an old Nation rea ler to 
express his wish that you w ll ask our 
political leaders ever more frequent! 
and insistently, “Just what do yo 
by this fine phrase?” 

KARL F. MUENZINGI 


Boulder, Colo., November 25 


Mr. Nevins’s “Rockefeller” 


Dear Sirs: Because I am happy to 
count both Allan Nevins and Gustavus 
Myer imong my friend I deplore 
Mr. Myers’s review of Mr. Nevins’s re- 
ent book, “John D Rockef« ller Tl e 
Heroic Age of American Enterprise” 
(T) Na November 9) Mr. 
Myers’s reputation is secure as the his- 
American railroad 


fortunes, but he is in error if he as- 


torian of the great 


umes that the formula he applied so 
tellingly in the case of the railroad 
irons (‘huge st iterings, stock 
jobbings, re 
it frauds and = swindl 
evasion and defiance of law,” etc.) ts 
lly applicable to our early industrial 
Ly italists 
With Mr. Nevins’s basic ass umption 
that Rockefellers generation was the 
American capitalism—I 
~ d, it 
of the them ny own recent 
Rather than being a carelessly 
itrived book, I think Mr 
] 


thoughtfully and S| arely con 


Nevins’s ts 
tructed. It 
ingularly free from prejudice; not a 
tle nasty incident in its subje 

is glossed over 
kefeller is revealed as 
I! ’ COM} tite 


} 


| 
this extent, Rockefell cannot be 


dissociated from the Go Drews, 
ind Fisks of his time 

But Rockefeller—like Carneyie, Mc- 
Cormick, Henry Ford later—-was more 
{ that. He was a great industrial in 


i was constantly prev 


' upied 


with new techniques of production, he 
expanded his markets notably at home, 
he cut costs, reduced prices, and had 
no truck with the security-market ma- 
nipulators at any time. His preeminence, 
like that of Carnegie in steel and Mc- 
Cormick in agricultural implements, was 
due to the fact that he conformed to 
the pattern of the enterpriser of classical 
economics. 

I agree with Mr. Nevins that he was 
a member of the heroic age of industrial 
pitalism; I agree with Mr. Nevins 
(and so does Mr. Myers) that the advent 
of finance capitalism terminated this age. 
In such perspective, Mr. Nevins’s biog- 
raphy of John D. Rockefeller is an out- 
standing contribution to American eco- 
nomic history. LOUIS M. HACKER 
New York, November 18 


dal 


Dear Sirs: Mr. Hacker puts me in the 
position of implying that Mr. Nevins’s 
“John D. Rockefeller’ was a “‘carelessly 
contrived book.”” Quite the contrary, it 
was too well contrived in its purpose to 
make Rockefeller loom as a super-emi- 
nent personage, and to convert an age 
of grabbing into a “heroic age.” Nor 
did I accuse Mr. Nevins of prejudice; 
my comments dealt with his attitude, 
which predetermined the texture of his 
treatment and conclusions. Furthermore, 
Mr. Nevins or Mr. Hacker notwith- 
standing, the practices that I outlined 
as prevailing in the period in question 
applied to industrialists as well as to 
railroad magnates, as was specifically 
shown in my book, which Mr. Hacker 
suggests applied to railroads only. Stock 
watering, as I said, might not be im- 
puted to Standard Oil, but that com- 
pany suctioned off the public’s money 
just the same, making Rockefeller a bil- 
lionaire and his colleagues multi-million- 
aires. Mergers and consolidations of 
other corporations were signalized by 
huge stock waterings, and a number by 
stock jobbing and other evils. This oc- 
curred before as well as after what is 
called the advent of finance capitalism. 

If the myth of the “heroic age” is to 
be judged by the careers of the early in- 
dustrialists, then the picture is not essen- 
tially different. McCormick lobbied a 
bill through Congress to extend harves- 
ter patent rights—the means he used 
were set forth in a report of a special 
Congressional investigating committee. 


The Carnegie fortune waxed great on 


secret railroad rebates, high tariff pro- 
tection, and oppression of workers, as 
witness the great Homestead strike. The 
progress of various successful industrial- 
ists who became multi-millionaires ra; 
along similar lines. Such were the tim. 
now thus transformed into the “hero: 
age."’ Obviously such a claim cannot be 
taken seriously. 

What Mr. Hacker regards as th 
merit of industrialists, their ability t 
devise new modes of production, et: 
only magnified their powes to draw vas: 
fortunes from the consumer. If that er 
was so “heroic,” then generations o: 
Americans have been sadly mistaken i: 
proceeding against monopoly and 
trenched and concentrated wealth. 

GUSTAVUS MYERS 
New York, November 25 
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